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Lint Cleaning 


COMBER 


iS SWEEPING 
THE FIELD! 


| TAKES OUT 
MORE TRASH 


LEAVES IN 
Radial combs that cannot tangle fiber are just part of the story MORE LINT 
of higher turnout, cleaner lint. The Lummus Lint Cleaning Comber 


is the product of precision engineering and manufacture. There _ CONTROLLED 
is no doffing, no whipping, no supervision. Ample capacity; low CLEANING 


initial cost; reduced maintenance. Write for Bulletin 640-A. 
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Our Factories and Engineers Are Ready 
to Take Care of Your Needs for 


4 REPAIRS - REPLACEMENTS 
“and GENERAL RENOVATION 


Is your gin outfit ready for next season? If not, now 
is the time to inspect each unit of your Gin Plant for 
needed replacements of broken or worn parts. 


While our large capacity enables us to handle 
promptly most emergency orders, it is suggested that you 
anticipate your needs as far in advance as possible so 
that we may give you the very best of service. 


Our representatives are at your service to discuss 
your needs with you. 





CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 








BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
{TLANTA »# DALLAS @ MEMPHIS e HARLINGEN @ PHOENIX e TULARE 





Entered as Second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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With the race against time and the elements be- 
hind us, and the holiday rush ahead of us, this 
seems the perfect time to stop and reflect, to 
take stock, to listen to the stillness, and to enjoy 
that inner silence that every man needs. Mother 
Nature provides just such a setting for us, time 
and time again, as at this beautiful spot in Lassen 
Volcanic National Park in California, where the 
majestic Mt. Lassen towers above Reflection Lake. 
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Teacher: “And isn’t it wonderful how 
the little chickens get out of their 
shells?” 

Junior: “What gets me, teacher, is 
how they got in.” 

eee 

Upon receiving a complaint about an 
issue of bread, the Major snapped, “If 
Napoleon had had that bread in Russia, 
he would have eaten it with the greatest 
of pleasure.” 

“Yes, sir,” spoke up the sergeant, “but 
it was fresh then.” 

eee 

Two countrymen at a fair approached 
a stall where little balls bobbed about 
on top of water spouts. One tried his 
skill with a rifle, but could not pot the 
bobbing balls. 

“Let’s have a shot,” said the friend, 
and taking the rifle, fired. Every ball 
dropped. 

Walking away from the stall, the un- 
successful one said, “That was good! 
How did you manage to stop all the 
balls with one shot?” 

“Easy,” replied the friend. “I took a 
shot at the man who was working the 
pump.” 

eee 

“Do you say prayers before eating?” 
the minister asked the little boy. “No, 
sir, I don’t need to,” replied the child. 
“My mother’s a good cook.” 

o ® * 

“Your eyes,” thrilled the ardent swain. 
“They're beautiful. I see dew in them.” 

“Take it easy, bub,” drawled his girl. 
“That ain’t dew. That’s don’t.” 

eee 

No need to be too grateful to the 
scientists for showing us how to get 
to the moon. After all, they’re the ones 
who have made it necessary for us to 
evacuate the earth. 

ee 

A woman walked into her daughter's 
home and said hello to the parakeet, who 
responded with a wolf-whistle. 

Pleased at this tribute, she continued 
to the back of the house and reported 
what had happened. 

Her 5-year-old grandson looked her 
over thoughtfully and then offered as 
helpful an explanation as he could mus- 
ter. “That bird,” he confided, “is con- 
fused.” 

eee 

The easiest way to teach children the 
value of money is to borrow some from 
them. 

eee 

“Let me see that letter you've just 
opened,” snapped the wife. “I can see 
from the handwriting it is from a wo- 
man and you turned pale when you read 
ag 

“You can have it,” returned the hus- 
band calmly. “It’s from your milliner.” 

eee 

In a beggar’s hand, instead 
customary cap, was a top hat. 
ious person stepped up to him. “ 
he asked, “isn’t it rather odd to be 
begging with a top hat?” 

“Not at all,” replied the begger. “If 
you want to get anywhere on this street 
you’ve got to put on some class.” 

eee 

First old maid: “What kind of time 
did you have in New York?” 

Second old maid: “Eastern standard 
time.” 
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Cotton’s 


Postmark 


Tue RUSH to open new lands in the 
West by-passed the fertile flood plain of 
the Lower Mississippi River. Broad 
rivers and dark, mosquito-infested 
forests of giant trees served as formid- 
able barriers to wagons. Floods were an 
additional hazard and forced overland 
travelers to follow routes farther north. 

Sons of old plantation families of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia 
established themselves on the Brown 
Loam bluffs bordering the Delta on the 
east. Highly developed plantations were 
to be found around Natchez and Holly 
Springs as early as 1830. 

Except for limited developments on 
higher sites along the Mississippi and 
some of its larger tributaries, the Delta 
was practically uninhabited until the 
latter part of the nineteenth Century 
and the early part of the twentieth Cen- 
tury. Coming of the railroads, demands 
for high-quality hardwood lumber, local 
efforts at flood control, and severe 
erosion in the Brown Loam were fac- 
tors which stimulated the opening of 
this fabulous agricultural empire. Delta 
pioneers were for the most part cotton 
men seeking new cotton land. 


e Started in 1904 One summer day 
in 1904, a group of Delta planters were 
discussing agricultural problems and 
came to the conclusion that there was 
much to be learned about crop produc- 
tion. They decided it was high time an 
experiment station was established to 
find some facts about crops, soils, and 
nimal production in the Delta. 

The late Alfred H. Stone, a man of 
unusual vision and blessed with varied 
talents, was a leader of the group. 
Through his efforts and the efforts of 
other progressive landowners, $15,000 
was subscribed for the purchase of land. 

The Mississippi Legislature was peti- 
tioned, and in December, 1904, a bill was 
passed authorizing the establishment of 
the Delta Branch of the Mississippi Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. Two 
hundred acres of land were purchased 
near the village of Stoneville. Before 
the year was over, work was under way 
on what has become one of the leading 
cotton-research centers of the world. 

The name on the tiny post office at 
Stoneville where mail is received for 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
the U.S. Ginning and Fiber Laborato- 
ries, and the Stoneville Pedigreed Seed 
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By WILLIAM L. GILES 


Co. has become synonomous with ad- 
vances in cotton production and proces- 
sing around the globe. 

History may seem out of place in an 
article dealing with a modern research 
center and its program. However, this 
brief account reflects the interest and 
progressive spirit of the men who found- 
ed the station. This same keen interest 
and spirit still lives in Delta planters 
who support and use the station today. 
4 constant stream of visitors and in- 
quiries for information are a vote of 
confidence appreciated by the research 
workers. 

Additional land purchases have ex- 
panded the original 200 acres to more 
than 1,100 acres of tillable land for 
row--:op and pasture production re- 
search. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture owns 200 acres of this land which 
is operated as an integral part of the 
station. In addition to the tilable land, 
the station owns over 2,600 acres of for- 
est devoted to research in hardwood 
management. 

Although the Delta Branch Station is 
a Mississippi institution, much of the 
research program is cooperative with 
USDA. Excellent federal-state coop- 
eration has become a tradition at this 
location. The same attitude exists be- 
tween the station and its neighbor, U.S. 
Ginning and Fiber Laboratories. 


e Advisors Aid Work — To be most 
beneficial to the area it serves, an ex- 
periment station must design its re- 
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THE AUTHOR is superintendent of 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss. 


search program to solve existing prob- 
lems, yet look to the future. Planning re- 
search to accomplish these goals re- 
quires the best of brains. Suggestions 
for needed research usually come form 
the technical staff, state, regional, and 
national conferences. 

In addition to these usual sources of 
ideas, the Dalta Station staff looks to 
the advisory research committee of Del 
ta Council, an annual meeting with 
Delta county agents, and an annual 
meeting with Soil Conservation Service 
technicians. 

The Delta Council committee is com- 
posed of progressive planters and farm 
managers. Many of these men have ad- 
vanced degrees (five of the current 
members have Ph.D.’s), some have 
served or are serving on USDA com- 
modity committees, and some have 
served on Presidential advisory commit- 
tees dealing with agricultural problems. 
All have been highly successful in busi- 
ness, and all are interested in progres- 
sive agriculture. Any corporation would 
give its eye-teeth to have the brain- 
power represented by this group. 

County agents and other professional 
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quainted with the research in progress. 
County workers have a part in planning 
the research program. When a man 
helps build something, he is almost cer- 
tain to retain an interest in it. 


Cotton Emphasized 


Cotton, being by far the most impor- 
tant crop in the area, naturally receives 
the most attention in the research pro- 
gram. Every phase of cotton production, 
from genetics to harvesting, is included. 
oth fundamental and applied studies 
are a part of this broad research effort. 

The station maintains a collection of 
Upland cotton varieties, strains, and 
genetic marker stocks as part of its re- 
sponsibility in the Regional S-1 Cotton 
Improvement Project. Approximately 
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one-fifth of the collection is grown each 
year to maintain viable seed supplies. 
Cotton breeders and geneticists through- 
out the U.S. request from this 
germplasm bank. Visitors are attract- 
ed by the unusual and, in some cases, 
beautiful plants in the collection. 

For many years the 
program has included extensive work 
with smooth-leaved strains. Studies, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Ginning Lab- 
oratory, have shown that these smooth 
cottons are easier to clean than the 
hairy varieties now being grown. This 
means ginning required to ob- 
tain high grades. 

An advancement in the smooth-leaf 
work has come with the transfer of the 
smooth character from a cotton species. 
Leaf blades, petioles, bracts, and stems 
of plants homozygous for D. Smoothness 
are entirely free of hairs. This valuable 
contribution from fundamental cyto- 
genetic studies has been made available 
to commercial plant breeders. 

Doubled haploids, another product of 
the cytogenetics work, are new tools for 
the cotton research. These highly uni- 
form strains serve as stocks for intro- 
ducing desirable properties from cotton 
species. They also offer the physiolo- 
gist and geneticist excellent experimen- 
tal materials. 

Properties for bract drop, bract flare, 
high lint percent, unusual lint strength, 
and many others have already been 
transferred to Upland stocks. Here are 
bright hopes for cotton’s future. 

Since the first crop was planted on 
the station, cotton variety tests have 
had a place. In addition to variety and 
strains tests on the station, tests are 
planted at four locations off the station 
to sample conditions throughout the 
Delta. Recent changes in practices de- 
mand a variety test for mechanization 
and a test under supplemental irriga- 
tion. 

Broad, 


seed 


cotton-breeding 


less 1s 


relatively level fields in the 
Delta are well adapted to the use of 
mechanized production of most crops. 
Cotton farmers in the area were quick 
to see the advantages of the row-crop 
tractor and later the mechanical harves- 
ter. It is natural that the station should 
have assumed leadership in the develop- 
ment of methods and machines for re- 
ducing the hand labor in cotton produc- 
tion. 

An attempt has been made to mechan- 
ize every step in cotton production. For 
this reason, the research program at- 
tacks a wide variety of problems. Ma- 
chines for the application of insecticides, 
herbicides, and defoliants have resulted 
from this program. 

Through cooperation with industry, 
the flat-type flame cultivator burner 
was developed and the practical appli- 
cation of this weed-control method dem- 
onstrated. Machines for the application 
of fertilizers and countless devices for 
field-plot work have come from the 
brains and the shop of the station engi- 
neers. 

Results of deep-tillage studies by the 
mechanization and soils departments 
have meant millions of dollars in in- 
creased crop yields. These experiments 
are being continued to determine ideal 
depth, spacing, and frequency for deep 
tillage. Various implements are also 
compared. 

Methods of land preparation and 
planting offer excellent possibilities for 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Destiny of cotton is in hands 


of leaders of the industry, who 


have demonstrated that they can 


build strong goodwill programs. 


| DESTINY OF COTTON lies, 
to a large degree, within the hands of 
the hundreds of ginners, crushers, com- 
pressmen and other segments of the in- 
dustry in Oklahoma and the Cotton Belt. 

William Jennings Bryan, in a 
speech delivered in 1899, said: “Des- 
tiny is not a matter of chance, it is 
a matter of choice; it is not a thing 
to be waited for, it is a thing to be 
achieved.” 

This quotation has particular appli- 
eation to the subject matter of this ar- 
ticle. 

The role of the ginner as an ambassa- 
dor of goodwill for cotton is an impor- 
tant one, indeed. In fact, because of his 
close contacts with producers, his role 
is one which commands top billing. 

My good friend, Secretary Edgar Mc- 
Vicker of the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, has said: 

“It is generally recognized through- 
out the cotton industry in Oklahoma 
that the local ginner is the key man 
in getting a cotton crop produced. 
The ginner has come to be recog- 
nized as an important influence on 
persuading the farmer to plant cot- 
ton, he disseminates all kind and 
types of research information to 
him with regard to varieties to 
plant, the kind and quantity of fer- 
tilizer to apply, the type of insecti- 
cide to be used and rate of applica- 
tion and of course, many of the gin- 
ners supply the seed, fertilizer and 
insecticides.” 

Naturally, it would be foolish to say 
that the ginner is the only one interested 
in the production of cotton. This has 
been proved untrue in the past by the 
assistance given cotton ginners by the 
various segments of the cotton industry 
here in Oklahoma. Crushers, compresses, 
warehouses, brokers, gin machinery 
companies, farm machinery companies, 
seed and fertilizer companies all lend a 
financial and advisory helping hand. 


e Local Cotton Promotion — There are 
many examples of what has been done 
in Oklahoma to promote cotton produc- 
tion. I wish it were possible to elaborate 
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on this subject and give credit where 
credit is due, but space does not permit. 
I would like to cite a few of what I con- 
sider outstanding examples of cotton 
promotion. 

During National Cotton Week, a num- 
ber of towns in Oklahoma go “all out” 
in displaying cotton and cotton products. 
My good friend, Marion Lucas, one of 
the big chiefs in the Chickasha Cotton 
Oil Co. tribe, informs me that in Chick- 
asha they have participated in this Na- 
tional Cotton Week program for several 
years. 

Mr. Lucas is an outstanding example 
of agricultural leadership and is well 
known in cotton circles as a dedicated 
promoter of cotton production. The 
Chickasha affair is a week-long pro- 
gram with all the local gins, crushers 
and compresses participating, along with 
merchants, bankers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the civic organizations. 
Compresses furnish cotton bales to put 
along Main Street and bales of cotton 
are placed in the bank lobbies for dis- 
play. Also, a compressed bale is dis- 
played on Main Street and a guessing 
contest is held on the weight of the bale 
and the person guessing the weight to 
the nearest ounce wins a prize donated 
by the gins, crushers, compresses, etc. 
Most important of all, the local mer- 
chants participate by displaying cotton 
products and by-products in their dis- 
play windows with appropriate adver- 
tising. 

Other cities and towns in Oklahoma 
participating, in cooperation with the 
National Cotton Council, in similar pro- 
motions include Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Muskogee, Altus and Hobart. Hobart 
has participated in this program since 
1956 and has an outstanding program 
under the leadership of Cecil Watson, 
district gin manager of Chickasha Gins 
and C. O. Johnson, manager of the Cot- 
ton Farmers Co-Operative Gin. Both 
men are due praise for their efforts in 
promoting cotton production. 

At Altus, in Jackson County, an an- 
nual banquet is held to honor the win- 
ners of the local FFA and 4-H cotton 
production projects. Mothers’ and dads’ 
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The event is 
crushers and 


of winners are invited. 
sponsored by local ginners, 
other interested agricultural leaders. 
Winners are presented jackets in ap- 
preciation of their efforts 

One of the most important programs 
in our state, which brings together the 
cotton ginner and crusher with the 
producer and businessman, is the cot 
ton research work directed by Oklahoma 
State University. The Oklahoma Cotton 
Research Foundation aids the 
ton program financially by sponsor- 
ing research projects and educational 
programs. 4-H and FFA boys are a- 
warded expense paid trips out-of-state 
to visit cotton production areas. 4-H 
Club girls are awarded cash premiums 
on team demonstrations related to cot 
ton clothing and cotton home furnish 
ings at the State 4-H Club Round-Up. 
Also, at each of the three state fairs 
(Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Muskogee) 
cash awards are available to 4-H girls 
for exhibits of cotton clothing and cot- 
ton home furnishings. 

Here in the Blaine County area, the 
two local Watonga gins—Farmers’ Cus 
tom Gin, owned and operated by A. E. 
Goerke and the Farmers’ Independent 
Gin, owned and operated by Sam La- 
Faver—combine their efforts in various 
ways to promote cotton production. 


cot- 


Both of these men are ginners of long 
standing and are considered leaders in 
ginning circles. Both have been president 
of the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Associ 
ation and both have held positions on the 
National Cotton Council. At various 
times in recent years, local gins have 
sponsored test plots, field inspection 
tours and have assisted 4-H and FFA 
Clubs by furnishing members registered 
seed for cotton projects. They have also 
held cotton classing and production 
schools in which the farmers partici- 
pated. This is usually held in connection 
with Oklahoma Extension service. This 
program stresses the importance of 
planting approved varieties, proper till- 
age methods, fertilizer application and, 
most of all, proper harvesting methods 
that do not tend to lower cotton grades 
and turnout. Farmers also are urged to 
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In this promotion, we are 
fortunate in having County Agents who 
are conscious of the importance of this 
phase of agriculture. They have given 
freely of their time and services in 
support of cotton production. 

Again, | wish it were possible to men- 
tion all individuals and communities 
who are rendering a wonderful service 
to the cotton industry here in Oklahoma 
I think that all will agree that a good 
job is being done here, but there is defi 
nitely a need for intensifying this pro- 
gram 


cotton to the 


contain the 


gins in ve 
load with 


cotton 


e Needs in Oklahoma In the face 
of acreage allotments, and now the 
Soil Bank, we have seen cotton pro- 
duction decline In the three years, 
1940-1941-1942, the U.S. produced 36,- 
127,000 bales of cotton. During the same 
three years Oklahoma produced 2,228,000 
or approximately six and one-half 
percent of the U.S. production. Approxi- 
mately 15 years later, during the three 
years 1954-1955-1956, the U.S. produced 
11,727,000 bales of cotton. In these same 
years, Oklahoma produced _ 1,017,000 
bales, or about two and one-half per- 
vent of the U.S. production. In other 
words, while production in the U.S. has 
increased some 15 percent, in 15 years, 
production in Oklahoma has dropped 
over 50 percent. This is a serious and 
challenging fact. It is of vital import- 
ance and has to be met if the cotton in- 
dustry is to survive, much less expand, 
in Oklahoma. How the problem can be 
certainly a subject in itself, as 
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Arkansas Co. Panogenizes 
12,000 tons of cottonseed 


During the past three years, the 
St. Francis Valley Pedigreed Seed 
Company of Parkin, Arkansas, has 
treated an estimated 12,000 tons of 
cotton seed with liquid Panogen in 
its modern plant shown above. 


“We've found Panogenized seed 
is unanimously accepted by farmers 
in both our domestic sales and export 
trade,"’ reports E. D. McKnight, Jr. 
‘Furthermore, we've had no trouble 
whatsoever with our Automatic Pano- 
gen Treater during all this time.’ 


McKnight believes his company 
was the first in Arkansas to switch to 
the Panogen Process exclusively for 


the treatment of cottonseed. 


it is a perplexing one of many facets. 
The greatest measure of relief could 
come from Congress by enacting a farm 
program that would base production on 
bales instead of acres and allow us to 
produce our fair share of the U.S. 
production. 

This year is Oklahoma’s fiftieth 
birthday. It’s easy to see the progress 
we have made during this time and we 
should rededicate ourselves, as cotton 
men, to see that we go just as far in the 
next 50 years. 

Knowing the caliber of our 
leaders in Oklahoma, I firmly 
this will be done. 


e Cotton Plans Made 
By Texas Group 


PLANS to strengthen cotton production 
in Texas were mapped by leaders Nov. 
20 at a meeting in College Station. 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, general 
chairman, Statewide Cotton Committee 
of Texas; Eugene Butler, president of 
The Progressive Farmer; C. B. Spencer, 
agricultural director, Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association; and others spoke. 


cotton 
believe 


Group Will Promote 
Cotton in Arkansas 


East Arkansas Cotton Promotion 
Council was organized Nov. 20, at Jones- 
boro. 

Chapters will be organized in each 
county in the area to promote the use 
of cotton products. 

Amos David, Caraway, was named 
president, and M. D. Dennis, Caraway, 
vice-president. 

Robert H. Holt, Bay, ginner, was 
elected second vice-president. Other of- 
ficers are Donald Jones of Jonesboro, 
treasurer and Gene Smith of Jonesboro, 
secretary. Board members include Fred 
M. Carter of Lake City, Claud Finch of 
Monette and Paul Hanshaw of Jonesboro. 


Ginnings to Nov. 14 


Only 6,757,656 bales of cotton had been ginned 
to Nov. 14 this season, the Bureau of Census re- 
ports. This compared with 11,100,179 to the same 
date last season and 11,421,406 two seasons ago 
Figures by states follow 

Ginnings (Running bales)—linters 

not included 

State *1957 1956 1955 
United States **6,757,656 *°11,100,179 **11,421,406 
Alabama 500,600 708,825 997,019 
Arizona 278, 460,72 617 
Arkansas ; 77 ; 047 : ,063 
California 066, 965,646 594,002 
Florida 5,66 9,05 663 
Georgia $75,617 553,958 b63,341 
Illinois 5 2, ,016 
Kentucky ‘ 3,75 5,453 
Louisiana 260,088 545,02 527,537 
Mississippi 2, 508,82 , 792,656 
Missouri * > 3,67 357,046 
New Mexico 5, 226,2 57,491 
North Carolina 217, 273,895 309,282 
Oklahoma 963 y 640 343,183 
South Carolina 331, .556 538,953 
Tennessee 312,457 95,438 71,916 
Texas 646,865 2,987,382 2,821,850 
Virginia B51: 6,469 8,318 


*The 1957 figures include estimates made for 
cotton gins for which reports were not abtained 
in time for this report. Figures were collected 
by mail and reports were not received for all 
gins at which cotton had been ¢inned. 

**Includes 230,756 bales of the crop of 1957 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 counted in the supply for 
the season 1956-57, compared with 404,845 and 
313,958 bales of the crops of 1956 and 1955. 

This report includes 23,936 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1957, 21,531 for 1956, and 15,412 
for 1955 

The statistics for 1957 in this report are sub- 
ject to revision. The revised total of cotton 
ginned this season prior to Nov. 1 is 5,596,179 
bales. 


Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports 


Cotton consumed during September, 1957, 
amounted to 659,651 bales. Cotton on hand in 
consuming establishments on Sept. 28, 1957, was 
1,079,895 bales—in public storage and at com- 
presses, 9,651,766 bales. The number of active con- 
suming cotton spindles for the month was 18,- 
147,000. The total imports for August, 1957, were 
7.755 bales and the exports of domestic cotton, 
excluding linters, were 336,088 bales 


gC. B. SPENCER, Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, will ad- 
dress the Texas Farm and Ranch Man- 
agement Institute at the University of 
Houston, Dec. 6-7. 





Cottonseed Advisory Panel Meets 


MEMBERS of USDA’s Cottonseed Utilization Panel are shown meeting recently at 
New Orleans with the staff of Southern Utlization Research and Development 
Division. Seated, left to right, Walter M. Scott, assistant to the administrator for 
utilization research, USDA; Robert Stokes, Buckeye Cotton Oil Division, Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp.; John F. Moloney, National Cottonseed Products Association, 
Memphis; H. D. Fincher, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston; C. H. Fisher, director, 
SURDD; T. H. Hopper, SURDD; Leonard Smith, director of utilization research, 
National Cotton Council, Washington; A. L. Ward, NCPA, Dallas; Garlon A. 
Harper, NCPA, Dallas; H. E. Robinson, Swift & Co., Chicago. Standing, from the 
left, P. A. Williams, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans; G. E. Goheen, assistant 
director, SURDD; E. A. Gastrock, SURDD; R. E. Stevenson, office of the Ad- 
ministrator, UR; Aaron M. Altschul, and F. G. Dollear, SURDD. 
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@ Midsouth Mills Aid 
Cattle Feeding 


OIL MILLS in the Mid-South area in 
vested 21 tons of cottonseed meal in the 
development of a cotton feedlot market 
for meal and hulls at the Dixie National 
Fat Cattle Show in Memphis, on Nov. 8. 
Cottonseed meal donated by oil mills was 
awarded to winners in the commercial 
carlot feeding division of the 
which was established to demonstrate 
that farm feeding of cattle is profitable 
in the area. 

Sidney Abraham, general manager, re- 
ported in 1956 that after the program 
had been in operation four years the 
number of cattle being full fed in the 
Midsouth area had increased from 5,000 
to well over 250,000 head. He predicted 
that this number would reach 500,000 
head within a few years. 

Continued support of this program by 
mills indicated their realization of its 
worth in creating a market for cotton- 
seed products. Assuming that each ani- 
mal in the feedlot is fed 1.5 pounds of 
cottonseed meal for 100 days, this in- 
crease to 250,000 head caused by the 
program has provided a local market for 
more than 18,000 tons of cottonseed meal, 
annually. 

Cotton oil mills which provided cot- 
tonseed meal as prizes were: Arkansas 
Forrest City Cotton Oil Mill, Forrest 
City; Osceola Products Co., Osceola; 
Delta Products Co., Wilson; Mississippi 
Planters Oil Mill, Tunica; Crenshaw 
Oil Co., Crenshaw; Planters Manufac- 
turing Co., Clarksdale; Riverside Oil 
Mill, Marks; The Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp., Corinth; Delta Oil Mill, Ince., 
Jonestown; and Tennessee—Dyersburg 
Oil Mill, Dyersburg; Independent Oil 
Mill, Ine., Jackson; Jackson Cotton Oil 
Mill, Jackson; The Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp., Memphis; Chickasaw Oil Mill, Inc., 
Memphis; DeSoto Oil Co., Memphis; 
Memphis Cotton Oil Mill, Memphis; 
Perkins Oil Co., Memphis; The South 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Memphis; Swift & 
Co. Oil Mill, Memphis; Lake County Oi! 
Mill, Tiptonville; Trenton Cotton Oil 
Co., Trenton. 

C. E. Garner, secretary of the Valle 
Cilseed Processors’ Association, served 
as a clearing agent in securing an‘ 
assembling prize certificates for cotton 
seed meal. Dalton Gandy, NCPA field- 
man, presented cottonseed meal awards 
to winners at the conclusion of the Show. 


e 1957 Hayden Trophy 
Program Starting 


THE SEARCH for the nation’s out- 
standing cotton ginner, to receive the 
annual Horace Hayden Memorial Tro- 
phy, is underway, National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association has announced. 
Outstanding ginners chosen by each of 
the participating states receive state 
awards, and the national winner is 
selected from among these nominees. 
Murray, Atlanta, executive sec- 
has announced that nominations 
Hayden award must be in the 
Ginners’ Association office by 


Tom 
retary, 
for the 
National 
Dec. 31. 

The award will be presented April 13, 
1958, at the National Association meet- 
ing in Dallas. Horace Hayden, who 
served as executive for the Oklahoma 
and National ginners’ groups until his 
death, was the ginning leader for whom 
the award is named. 
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Leo Killion, Ginner, Dies 


Leo E. Killion, ginner 
at Portageville, Mo., died Nov. 22 in a 
St. Louis hospital. He was a past presi 
dent of Missouri Cotton Producers’ As- 
sociation and a member of the Knights of 
Columbus and Rotary Club, as well as 
active in many cotton industry organiza- 
tions. 


and landowne1 


Texas Crushers To Meet 


Texas Cottonseed 
tion will have area 
Driskill Hotel, Austin and Dec. 
Milam Hotel, Houston. Both 
start at 10 a.m. 


Crushers’ Associa- 
meetings Dec. 4 at 
5 at Ben 
meetings 


Seedsmen Will Meet 


Mississippi Seed Improvement Asso 
‘iation will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. & at Greenwood, and Mississippi 
Seedsmen’s Association will meet Jan 
12-14 at Biloxi 


Fire Destroys Gin 


Fire destroyed the E. E. 
Burnsville, Ala., recently. 


Eaton Gin at 


@ PALMER BROWN, L. P. 
Brown Co., has been elected a_ vice- 
president of the Downtown Association 
of Memphis. 





THE A 5 Cs OF GOOD BAGGING 


TOUGH 


withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


WUeGEp 


extra strength for 
cleaner, stronger bales 


DURABLE 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


“PRIDE OF INDIA" 


THE BEST BAGGING IMPORTED INTO THE JU. S. A. TODAY! 


bi 4 


of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN 


INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. @ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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Is My Hobby 


By Bruno Schroeder 


Bruno (Pun) Schroeder was an end for Texas Aggies in 1938, 
and the picture shows the Lockhart, Texas, footballer as he 
looked in his A&M days. Now, he’s better known in the cotton 
industry as the executive officer for Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association and Texas Federation of Cooperatives. His story 
tells how he keeps close contact with football through his hobby. 


D. RING ONE OF THOSE football 


games (thank goodness they are not all 
like this), | vaguely remember someone 
“Kill the referee. You robber 
much is the other team paying vou 
to call them in their favor? Where is 
your seeing-eye dog? Who is going to 
lead you back to the home for the blind? 
Boo-oo on the referee.” 

to these 
referee. 


shouting, 


How 


I was a party accusations 


because I was the 

Please note 
heard the 
true, 


that I said that I vaguely 
threats and taunts. That is 
because an absolute requirement 
for an athletic official who hopes to 
keep officiating for any length of time 
is that he discipline his mind to the ex 
tent that remarks like the above are re 
buffed like “water sliding off a duck’s 
back.” He must train himself to ignore 
such remarks and maintain a mental 
ondition which gives the public the im- 
pression that he didn’t even hear the 
accusations 

Do most officials, under these circum- 
have a desire to challenge their 
tormentors; to defend their de- 
cisions with an explanation of the rules 
that apply; to explain why they called 
a certain play the way they did; and 
perhaps even to challenge the unreason 
able tormentor to physical combat? Cer- 
tainly they do. An official that cannot 
ignore these personal insults to his in- 
tegrity and physical abilities is de 
scribed in the profession as having 
“rabbit ears.” 

After the 


showering, 


stances, 


zealous 


game, the officials were 
and discussing the 
events of the game from the officiating 
standpoint (Also, we were kidding one 
another about the criticism we had re 
ceived relative to our officiating and 
saying what we would like to 
have said and those unreason- 
able fans, who, in most cases due to ig- 


dressing 


really 
done to 


norance of the rules and a perverted de 
sire to win, make cutting and unjustifi 
able accusations 

\ friend of mine came by to say hello. 
This friend kidded me about being too 
old to keep pace with the young players 
and reminded me that I no longer was 
a spring chicken. I admitted that I had 
il years and that the day follow- 
ing a game I had some aching muscles. 
I told him that I didn't think I was 
quite ready for the glue factory or the 
rocking chair and that I thought I had 
a few active years left. He, then, in a 
vein, asked why I continued to 


seen 


serious 


12 


go through the physical and mental 
strain of officiating athletic contests 
and exposing myself to the verbal abuse 
of poor sports and narrow-minded 
losers. He reminded me that this offi- 
ciating was merely a hobby and that the 
financial barely covered my ex- 
penses 


fees 


To answer my friend’s question, it is 
necessary to present a few brief ex- 
periences in my life. As a youngster on 
a farm near Lockhart, Texas, I had the 
desire to participate in athletic contests 
like any healthy, normal boy. As was 
the case for most children living on 
farms in those days, I was expected to 
come home from school immediately af- 
ter the last class to do the farm chores. 
As a result, it was impossible for me 
to participate in the after-school, or- 
ganized team sports. It was a keen dis- 
appointment. 

Just prior to my junior year in high 
school, we moved into town. This made 
possible one of my fondest hopes, tak- 
ing part in the extra-curricular sports 
of football, basketball, track, etc. I was 
above average size for my age, had 
average physical ability, had good team- 
mates, and excellent coaches. As a re- 
sult, we had several winning football 
seasons which brought to me offers of 
athletic scholarships from several col- 
leges. I chose Texas A&M College, from 
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which I was graduated. While there, | 
earned six varsity letters—three in foot- 
ball and three in track. 

Without the athletic scholarship, it 
would have been impossible for me to 
go to college. Those who went through 
the Thirties Depression know what the 
economic situation was like—especially 
in agriculture. 

This background information leads 
to most of the answer to the question 
why I referee athletic contests as a hob- 
by. Part of the answer lies in the fact 
that I love organized, competitive, team 
sports. At the risk of appearing vain 
and immodest, I can sincerely say that 
whatever character I may have, and 
my attitude and philosophy toward life 
in general and toward my fellow man 
were definitely affected and molded by 
my experiences while participating in 
athletics. My opinion of what consti- 
tutes good sportsmanship, the need for 
cooperation with teammates, the deter- 
mination to keep trying no matter how 
slim the odds for victory seem to be, and 
to accept victory or defeat in their prop- 
er perspective, all were vitally influ- 
enced by my participation in team 
sports. Perhaps the most important 
lesson that can be learned from team 
sports is the necessity to put the wel- 
fare of the team above self-glory. 

The other part of the answer can be 
attributed to the realization that I 
would not have been able to attend col- 
lege without the athletic scholarship. 
This, of course, is based on the assump- 
tion that even a little college education 
may be better than none. 

Now you may ask, what relation, if 
any, is there between my past participa- 
tion in athletics, my feeling of obliga- 
tion to athletics for making it possible 
for me to attend college, and my present 
hobby of officiating athletic contests? 
The answer is of an intangible nature— 
something always rather difficult to 
make clear. Perhaps the nearest I can 
come to explaining it is something like 
this. This hobby means to me: 

1. The feeling and satisfaction of be- 
ing an integral part of the game, rather 
than just a spectator. After the players 
and the coaches, the official is probably 
the most active participant. As a part 
of the game, I feel that to some degree 
I am assisting in making the game possi- 
ble, and in that manner repaying a part 
of the debt I feel I owe to organized 
team athletics and those associated 
with it. 

2. Being a part of the game and in a 
small way influencing the calibre of 
sportsmanship exhibited on the field, 
gives me the spiritual satisfaction that 
in a way, small as it may be, I am help- 
ing teach youths some of the moral and 
spirtual benefits that can be gotten 
from the game experiences. 

3. Opportunity to have additional con- 
tact and visits with many of my friends 
who are coaches, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. It also offers the oppor- 
tunity to make new friends in that field. 

4. Continuing a certain amount of 
physical activity which I might not oth- 
erwise do and which, in my opinion, is 
absolutely necessary for good physical 
and mental health. 

So actually, this hobby provides me 
with a great deal of mental satisfaction 
and pleasure; it assists me to have bet- 
ter physical and mental health; and it 
affords me the opportunity to partially 
repay the debt and obligation I feel I 
owe to organized amateur sports. 
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© More Seed Diseases 
SEED-BORNE DISEASES may plague 
cotton planting seed, adding to troubles 
caused by poor germination this season. 
Clemson College points out that an- 
thracnose fungus attacks usually are 
worse during a rainy fall. Treatment of 
seed for planting is essential next sea- 
son, authorities say. 


© Woman of Distinction 


AUTHORS who contribute to The Press 
usually are outstanding authorities on 
the subjects they discuss, and are readi- 
ly recognized by readers as “Men of 
Distinction.” 

Women contribute less often to The 
Press; Dorothy Nickerson, whose article 
appears in this issue, deserves the title, 
“Woman of Distinction,” and special 
mention. A Bostonian, she is recognized 
throughout the world as an authority on 
color. She is a special trustee of the 
Munsell Color Foundation; holder of the 
USDA Superior Service Award; a Fel- 
low of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society; one of three 1957 representa- 
tives of the Optical Society of America 
to the International Commission on 
Illumination; and has received much 
other professional recognition. 

Her work with cotton at USDA since 
1927 has greatly influenced cotton 


standards and marketing, and will have 
increasing influence in the future. Most 
large classing rooms now are lighted ac- 
cording to specifications she helped to 
develop. With R. S. Hunter and M. G. 
Powell, she was responsible for devel- 
oping the Nickerson-Hunter Colorimeter, 
now used by cotton merchants and mills, 
as well as by USDA. This incomplete 
sketch suggests why she lends special 
distinction to any publication for which 
she writes as she has done in this issue. 


© The French and Soap 

THE AVERAGE Frenchman uses less 
soap in a year than any of his European 
neighbors and than one-third as 
much as an American, official statistics 
show. According to the figures, a 
Frenchman buys a bit less than 15 
ounces of soap each year while the ave- 
rage American—termed “the cleanest 
man in the world’—used about three 
and a quarter pounds. Sounds like this 
is a wide-open market for vegetable oils! 


© Man Wants To Wag 


TAILS VANISHED from the human 
race millions of years ago, but man still 
wants to wag. This, says a neurosurgeon, 
is a cause of some of his nervousness 
Dr. Mason Trupp, Tampa, said, “even 
though evolution has deprived man of 


less 


his tail he has not lost the desire for 
wagging it.” The doctor has developed 
an operation, which he thinks may re- 
duce headaches and other nerve troubles, 
in which the filium terminale (the nerve 
that once was a tail) is released from 
the spinal cord. 


Cotton Club Formed 


TOP COTTON MEN in Tillman County 
are invited to join one of Oklahoma’s 
exclusive clubs—Tillman County Cotton 
Producers’ Club. One bale per acre on 
dryland or two bales per acre under irri- 
gation are the qualifications. 


J 

© Drinkers Lay More Eggs 
WINE-DRINKING HENS lay more 
eggs than sober ones, German scientists 
claim. Bavarian Farming Institute test- 
ed 60 hens. Those given light wine in- 
stead of water laid twice as many eggs 
as the teetotalers. 


© Farm Weather News 


A MONTANA weatherman proposes 
that at least four agricultural “climat- 
ology centers” be erected across the na- 
tion to provide rural farmers’ with 
special weather and water information 
needed to improve production. Another 
weather expert explains that there is a 
need to take temperature and wind read- 
ings close to the ground so that farmers 
can know what kind of moisture, wind 
and temperature will surround their 
plants. Both men are in agreement that 
climatology “is the last big area of re- 
search related to agriculture in which 
we are not now researching self-con- 
sciously.” 








en-jennld 


Cen-lennial Grid Screen Cleaners Make 


Sticks, Stems, Grass and 


tional type mesh screens. 





Grid Screens can be furnished to replace Mesh 
Type Screens in Cen-Tennial Cleaners already in 


operation. 


Write today for further information 


COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Leaf Trash are easily removed 
through the long openings between the Grid Rods. Very 
little of this type trash can be removed through conven- 


A Big Difference 


These Grid Screens are 


strongly constructed for 
trouble-free operation and 
are manufactured in 2- 
Drum Sections for easy in- 


stallation in the field. 
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if Memphis, Dec. 12-13 





Leaders To Discuss 
Cotton Production 


@ BELTWIDE meeting will 
bring together research, educa- 
tional and production authorities. 


Irrigation, insect breed 
ing and varied other 
ent cotton 
on the 
Prod 
Sponsored by the 
Counci! and 
the Confe 
body Hotel in 
be 800 or more 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press on 
Dec. 28 will publish the information pre 
sented at the Conference, and this ma 
teria reprinted and distributed 
by the Council 
Four 
mmediately preceding, 
tion with the Production Conference 
They are on cotton defoliation, 
control, cotton improvement, and 
control, Attendance at the latter 
limited primarily to research 
tension entomologists of Cotton 
and-grant and USDA 
1. D. Hays, vice-president, 
Farm Bureau Federation, is 
chairman for the Conference, 


control, plant 
practices in effici 
production will be liscussed 
program at the 1957 Beltwide 
ction Conference 

National 
cooperating organizations, 
will be held at the Pea 
Memphis. Attendance will 


Cotton 


rence 


will be 
technical meetings will be held 
and in conjunc 


disease 
insect 
will be 
and Ex 
Belt 
( ollege S 
Alabama 

rene ral 
and will 





Delisle-Pikey install 
popular Panogen Process 


DeLisle-Pikey Gin & Delinting Co., 
of Conran, Missouri, studied reports 
from agricultural colleges in all cot- 
ton producing states, then installed 
the automatic Panogen seed treater 
shown above. 


From now on, all seed treated in 
our plant will be Panogenized,"’ says 
Chas. Pikey, Jr. ‘Our customers re- 
ceive excellent results from Pano- 
genized seed and also like the pink 
coloring 





M. EARL HEARD 


\ 


VERNON P. MOORE 


rWwO OF MANY LEADERS who will take part in the 1957 Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Dec. 12-13 at Memphis, are shown here. M. Earl Heard is vice- 
president, in charge of research, West Point Manufacturing Co., Shawmut, Ala. 
Vernon P. Moore is with the Production and Marketing Division of the National 
Cotton Council, which sponsors the Conference, in cooperation with other groups. 


make the opening statement at the first 
session, 9 a.m., Thursday, Dec. 12. 

Speakers at this session who will dis- 
cuss general subjects related to produc- 
tion problems are Dr. H. Brooks James, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
M. Earl Heard, West Point Manufactur- 
ing Co., Shawmut, Ala.; and Dr. R. D. 
Lewis, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Following a 
Lewis, Texas Experiment 
lege Station, will discuss 
and breeding techniques; 
Marion W. Parker, USDA, 
Md,. will present a paper on 
physiological research. 

Speakers who will discuss cotton dis- 
eases at the afternoon session are Dr. 
John T. Presley, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; 
Dr. Luther S. Bird, Texas Experiment 
Station, College Station; and Harlan E. 
Smith, Texas Extension Service. 

Fertilizing cotton will be the topic for 
Walter C. Hulburt, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md. 


Dr. Charles F. 
Station, Col- 
new genetic 
and Dr. 
Beltsville, 
basic 


recess, 


Ralph L. Wehunt, Georgia Ex- 
tension Service, Athens, also will discuss 
cotton fertilization. 

Effect of Current Practices on Cot- 
ton’s Spinning Performance will be the 
subject discussed by Vernon P. Moore of 
the National Cotton Council. 


e Final Day Two irrigation subjects 
are scheduled to open the second morn- 
ing’s session. Speakers will be Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Raney, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; 
and Dr. Grady B. Crowe, USDA-Delta 
Branch Station, Stoneville, Mi 

Dr. J. C. Gaines, Texas A&¥ College, 
College Station, will outline ci. aes in 
recommended insecticides fo; eoitea. Dr. 
H. G. Johnston, National Cott.» Coun- 
cil; and C. F. Rainwater, USUA, Belts- 
ville, Md., also will discuss insect control. 

Agricultural chemicals will be the 
subject of an address by J. V. Vernon, 
president, Niagara Chemicals Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
Middleport, N.Y. 

Weed control topics are scheduled for 
discussion by Dr. Walter K. Porter, 
Louisiana Experiment Station, Baton 
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Rouge; and Robert Wilson, a 
grower from Arlington, Tenn. 

J. B. Dick, USDA-Delta Branch Sta- 
tion, Stoneville, Miss., will talk on skip- 
row planting in the rainy part of the 
Cotton Belt; and James Hand, Jr., Roll- 
ing Fork, Miss., will describe his suc- 
cessful cotton production program. 


cotton 


Committees Hear Provost 


Ray Provost, vice-president, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, addressed 
the trade and agriculture committees of 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
Nov. 19. He reviewed the development of 
California’s cotton industry. 

California Maid of Cotton Janice 
Brown, also of Fresno, shared honors 
with Provost at the luncheon meeting. 


@ HARR* S. BAKER, Fresno, 
president of Producers’ Cotton Oil Co., 
has been elected a director of Bank of 
America. 





Ginners Can Escape 
Penalty on Tax 


Ginners who owe the federal 
transportation tax will not have to 
pay penalty and interest, provided 
that they voluntarily file the neces- 
sary return and pay any back tax 
from July, 1954, to the present. 
This is the latest information from 
the Internal Revenue Service, re- 
ported in Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Newsletter No. 70. 

Edward H. Bush, executive vice- 
president, Dallas, outlines in this 
letter, which may be obtained from 
his office, detailed information as 
to filing returns, etc. (Texas Asso- 
ciation Newsletter 68, as reported 
Nov. 2 in The Press, outlined the 
obligations of ginners as to this 
federal tax). 
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New Bulletin 


RAPID TESTING OF OILSEEDS 

DESCRIBED IN PUBLICATION 

USDA Technical Bulletin 1171 is titled 
“Rapid Testing of Oilseeds for Oil 
Quantity and lodine Number of Oil.” 
Single copies may be obtained free from 
Office of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25. 

Two rapid-testing methods for testing 
soybea-.-, flaxseed, sunflower seed and 
safflower seed are described. 


Midsouth Areas Ask Relief 


Mississippi House of Representatives 
has asked that the state be declared a 
disaster area for federal loans. The 
state faces its worst crop condition in 
25 years, the resolution said. Delta 
Council and other organizations also 
have urged federal action. 


New Fiber for Paper 
Made From Linters 


A new fiber, especially designed for 
fine papers of high strength, is being 
made from cotton linters by Virginia 
Cellulos Department, Hercules Powder 
Co. HVX-20 is the name. 

The fiber derived 
been used in bond writing papers, 
onion skin, ledger, weddings, index pa- 
per, blueprint and technical papers. 


from linters has 


@ EWELL IRBY BOALES, cot- 
tonseed buyer for Buckeye at Memphis 
until he retired in 1951, died recently 
after a long illness. He was 77. 


Oil Mill Provides Civic Center 


CENTER OF CIVIC ACTIVITIES at Hamlin, Texas, is the directors’ room at the 
Midwest Cooperative Oil Mill, shown here. The mill’s personnel serve meals. Lions 
and Rotarians meet weekly, as does a local athletic booster club; a home demonstra- 
tion club uses the room each month; and churches and other civic groups regularly 
use the room. R. L. McClung, manager, comments that service clubs requested the 
privilege of using the rocm and “we were vitally interested in the goodwill which 
our mill needed in the community and agreed to the idea. We are proud that it has 
been used so widely by our fellow townspeople. We know that we have their valuable 


goodwill from its availability.” 


Textile Engineers Will 
Meet at Raleigh 


“Cost Control Through Engineering” 
will be the theme of the American Socie- 
ty of Mechanical Engineers-Textile En- 


gineering Conference to be held for the 
first time at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, March 20-21, 1958. 

Information is available from E. Lee 
Harrisberger, department of mechanical 
engineering, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 











The Industry’s FIRST Engineered, Positive Action 


a VALVE by Phelps 


The Phelps Positive Action “Y” 
spring action so arranged 


valve has a 
that the valve is 
held by a spring tension in both positions .. . 
(material flowing straight through the valve 
or turning into the “Y”’). 
tric welded and 


All joints are 
lapped to assure a smooth 
flow of material. The valve seats behind an 
offset to eliminate any possibility of restric 
tion within the “Y” 


elec 


The Phelps Positive Action “Y” valve can be 
furnished in all sizes with all types of connec- 
tions, manual or power operated. Lever can be 
adapted for split-load operations. The spring 
action assures you a quick, positive change 
from one line to the other . . . and it will not 


* Gravity Feed Systems 
* Vacuum Systems leak into the alternate Construction of 
* Pneumatic Conveyor Systems * 


for 
* Pressure Blowing Systems 


line. 
, or heavier, steel plate. 








Eliminates “Choke-up”! 
Positive Action to Prevent Shifting! 


TA AAG AA 42 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


z PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST — FRAWKLUN S-j1\4; — 


Write, wire or phone today! 














LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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Nickerson-Hunter 


Cotton Colorimeter in the classifica- 
tion of cotton linters, Cotton Linters 
Washington, 
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Classing 
D.« 
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Color Technologist, Color Division, USDA 


indicated in a vertical direction, and 
yellowness scale in a horizontal di- 
the position at which the bars 
cross each other, when they come to rest, 
indicates the color measurement of any 
given sample. A diagram of the color of 
the grade standards for American Up- 
and cotton appears on a _ translucent 
sheet, and usually the color of a cotton 
sample is read directly in terms of the 
or of the corresponding grade stand- 
For some purposes the result may 

read in terms of numerical scale 

of lightness(R/d), and yellowness (+b), 
for most uses the color read di- 
rectly in terms of the corresponding 


grade. 


is 
the 


rection 


} 


but is 


Diagrams on most of the more than 


BELOW, Nickerson-Hunter Cotton Col- 
orimeter for preparing cotton grade 
standards, showing window on which 
sample is placed for measurement and 
the grade diagram against which mov- 
ing cross bars automatically indicate 
color in relation to cotton grade stand- 
ards color. Black box contains porce- 
lain enamel and tile standards for 
calibrating. 


50 instruments now in use are in terms 
of the standards revised and adopted in 
1953 for grade of American Upland cot- 
ton. Special diagrams are necessary for 
grades American-Egyptian cotton, 
and grades of cotton linters. 

The box sitting on top of the instru- 
ment, contains color standards of porce- 
lain enamel and tile that are very im- 
portant for any accurate use of the in- 
strument, for it is through measurement 
of these standards that an operator 
knows when the instrument is operating 
correctly. 


of 


Each instrument is checked, by means 
of these standards, in terms of a mas- 
ter-instrument in the color laboratory 
of the Cotton Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—the instrument on 
which the original grade diagram was 
developed for the color of the standards. 


e Improves Standards — With such an 
instrument, color surveys can be made 
periodically of the U.S. cotton crop, the 
stability of color in storage can be 
studied, and standards can be main- 
tained on a more uniform and consistent 
basis than ever before. 

For example, as most cotton men 
know, cotton is generally high grade in 
the early part of the season. At that 
time, it is light, or bright in color, and 
if promptly harvested, carries very little 
leaf or foreign matter. But cotton left 
open in the field, exposed to the weather, 
becomes progressively darker and duller 


(Continued on Page 25) 


BELOW, RIGHT. This shows the pre- 
liminary preparation of cotton stand- 
ards, Preliminary Room, Washington. 
Operator in foreground is using Color- 
imeter under lighting provided by Cot- 
ton Examolites. 





In California-Arizona 





Committee Seeking 
Oilseeds for West 


@ INDUSTRY MEMBERS spon- 
sor research and plantings to 
find more raw material. 


By JOSEPH R. SMITH 


Chairman, West Coast Oilseeds 
Development Committee 


In 1952, alarmed at the effects of ag- 
ricultural legislation upon the produc- 
tion of oilseeds in the West, members of 
several interested companies met infor- 
mally and decided to form the West 
Coast Flaxseed Development Committee. 

Purpose of this group was to supply 
information on oilseed crops which 
might be helpful in promoting the 
growth of oilseeds in the West Coast 
area. 

Original member companies were: Ar- 
cher-Daniels-Midland Co., California 
Central Fiber Corp., California Cotton 
Oil Corp., The Glidden Co., Liberty Veg- 
etable Oil Co., Pacific Vegetable Oil 
Corp., Southwest Flexseed Association, 
and Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 

Almost from the start, the Commit- 
tee’s aims were to encourage the produc- 
tion of oilseeds other than cotton; 
initially because cotton appeared to be 
well on its way to crowding out interest 
in other oilseeds, and later to promote 
oilseeds that could grow on lands divert- 
ed from cotton by governmental con- 
trols. As the Committee’s scope broad- 
ened, it became necessary to change the 
name to the West Coast Oilseeds De- 
velopment Committee. 

As examples, the Committee has spon- 
sored the production of Lee variety soy- 
bean planting seed when it was first re- 
leased in order that sufficient supplies 
would be available to California and 
Arizona growers. 

Direct contributions were made to both 
the USDA Southwest Irrigation Station 
at Brawley, Calif. and the University of 
California at Davis to provide necessary 
funds for soybean research. 

A number of news letters and buile- 
tins on various timely subjects relative 
to the oilseed field have been issued over 
the past years, the most recent being a 





Oilseeds Brightest 


Spot in Future 


Oilseeds are the “brightest 
spot” in the crop picture in 
California, Extension Economist 
Kenneth R. Farrell recently told 
California Farm Bureau mem- 
bers. He listed safflower and 
castor beans among promising 
crops “which can be produced 
efficiently in California and 
face no oversupply problem.” 
The accompanying article, by a 
leader in the oilseed industry, 
tells what oilseed processors are 
doing to encourage production 
of more raw material for their 
plants in the Far West. 
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bulletin on Flax Production Results in 
the Imperial Valley. The information 
was derived from a production contest 
which the Committee helped to sponsor. 
The Committee has been active in pro- 
viding recommendations on production, 
marketing and utilization work to both 
federal and state agricultural authori- 
ties. 

Present committee members are: Ba- 
ker Castor Oil Co., California Central 
Fiber Corp., California Cotton Oil Corp., 
Liberty Vegetable Oil Co., Pacific Veg- 
etable Oil Corp., Producers Cotton Oil 
Co. of Imperial Valley, Southwest Flax- 
seed Association, Spencer Kellogg and 
Sons, Inc., Vegetable Oil Products Co. 

In addition, two other California com- 
panies are considering membership at 


this time. We are interested in expand- 
ing the membership to as representative 
a group as possible and would welcome 
additional members. 

At present, production of flax, saf- 
flower and castor beans appears to be 
on the increase in the West; research on 
soybeans is being continued by both 
federal and state people in California. 

Estimated acreages for these crops in 
1957 were reported as follows: 


Arizona California 
(Acres) 
Flax 3,000 
Safflower 
Castor Beans 
Soybeans 
Sesame 


24,600 
75,000 
5,100 
250 
200 
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With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 
the South, forward-looking cotton ginners 


year 





SCREW ELEVATOR 
Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 


——_—_— 


have already adapted their operations 

to include Kelly Duplex grain handling 

and processing equipment. 

found that this equipment, designed and 

built for top efficiency, low maintenance 

and long life, is able to give them steady, 

‘round business and employment 
. greatly increased volume... 

end, above all, a GOOD profit. 

It can do the same for you! 


They've di . 
VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 


Y2 to 5 ton capacity— 
to meet any need. 


MODEL “M"” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


The Duplex Mil & Manufacturing Company 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked 


NAME___ 
FIRM___ 
ADDRESS. _ 


NOVEMBER 30, 1957 


Vertical | Feed Mixer M" Hammermill 


Vertical Screw Elevator 


Model 
Model ''S 
Electric Truck Hoist 


Hammermil! 
Molasses Mixes 
Cob Crusher 

] Corn Cutter dnd Grader 


Corn Scalper 
Chain Drag 
Corn Sheller with Blowers Attrition Mill Blower 
Regular Corn Sheller 


Pitless Corn Sheller 


Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 
Magnetic Separator Grain Blower 


Forced Air Carloader Complete Line Catalog 
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coming twelve months, and that agricul- 


} frorm fel] Ei « — can look forward to another bleak 
year. 
a Ws Bug , s There was no official announcement 
: nw auvcy ore made, but a majority of southern-state 
. be economists here for _ pong ae Confer- 
: ence warn to expect a big increase in 
= * Bwreaw RF oe es eR Ss cotton production next year. They are 
assuming, of course, about normal 
4 b y FRED BAILEY weather. Many look for a repetition of 
WASHID N REPRESED . the 13,200,000-bale 1956 crop. 
Almost all were unanimous as to the 
reason: Less acreage reserve participa- 
tion. 


x * 
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e More Cotton and Oil Sales — A new billion when the PL 480 appropriation ®° USDA to Take Cut — There are Se be 
wave of export sales of cotton and cot- is brought up for Congressional action %0me substantial cuts made in USDA's 
tonseed oil may be in the offing if _ regardless of the Administration 1959 budget. But they will have little— 
USDA has its ‘druthers on a stepped request made in Ike’s message. if anything to do with Ike’s_ recent 
ip Public Law 480 program. A bi-par- Benson and Humphrey—usually con- dictum of “painful” reductions in non- 
tisan move to expand sales under the’ testants on legislative matters—are a- defense spending. a 
program by at least 50 percent has al- greed that current spending of $1 bil- { SDA figures to save roughly $250 
ready been launched lion isn’t enough. The study just com- million on Soil Bank and about that 

On the Republican side, it is promot pleted by the Senate Agricultural Com- much on export subsidies during fiscal 
ed by USDA officials and by influential mittee members reveals that for each 1959 compared with this year. Both of 
GOP members on the Hill buyer of U.S. surpluses, at least one these savings “just happen rather 

On the Democratic side, by Minnesota potential buyer is turned down because than being the result of efforts by 

Senator Hubert Humphrey For near- of insufficient funds. Men who accom- USDA to trim expenses. 
y a year, he has conducted a compre- panied Benson on his around-the-world The ceiling on Soil Bank payments 
hensive study of the pros and cons _ selling tour say this is probably right was set by the last session of Congress 
of the billion-dollar-a-year-sales-for- The USDA Secretary and the Senator 4 $500 million, whereas current spend- 
foreign-currency program differ only as to the long-term role of ing is figured to reach $763 million. 

[In a meant-to-be-kept-secret estimate PL 480. Benson insists that the program The savings on export subsidies are 
of fiscal 1959 money needs, Benson is should be regarded as temporary. Hum-_ based on an assumption of a lower vol- 
reported to have told Budget Bureau  phrey is plugging to make it permanent ume of exports. Since losses on price 
officials that $2 billion could profitably .. like ICA and other “foreign aid” support operations are not charged 
be spent on PL 480. Since then, it has programs. against the USDA budget until commodi- 
been whittled by $500 million. But Both cotton and cottonseed oil stand ties are sold, the smaller the volume of 
USDA hopes to hold the line against to benefit substantially if the move to sales the smaller the losses. 
further Budget Bureau chopping. hike PL 480 spending is successful . . . Some items in the USDA budget are 

Humphrey will press for the full $2 Particularly the latter. USDA fats and regarded as “untouchable.” Included in 
; : oils specialists report strong demand this list are: Funds to promote export 
for U.S. oils among countries unable to sales, conservation (except for some di- 
pay in dollars. rect conservation practice payments to 
e Forecasts Not Alarming — There was farmers), and research. There is al- 
nothing startling in the conclusions of most no chance of a cut in research pro- 
USDA's Annual Farm Outlook Confer- grams aimed at finding new and im- 
ence. Economists agree that the economy proved uses for cotton and other crops 
will be taking a breather during the in surplus supply. 





Leland Delinting Co. says 
Panogen covers seed best 


Leland Delinting Company, Le- 
land, Mississippi, had been in the 
cotton seed processing business al- 
most 20 years when it installed the 
Panogen Cottonseed Treater shown ACCO Honors Drivers at Sherman 


above TWENTY-SIX TRUCK DRIVERS of the Sherman, Texas, plant of Anderson, Clay- 
‘The automatic Panogen Treater = & Co. — y= ne eee — o? an aggregate of 200 _ of 
: . riving without an accident. Individual safety records range from two to 13 years 
- the most trouble free treating with ACCO. Drivers received $1,000 in cash awards. 

machine and gives best coverage of Drivers and company officials in the picture are: Front row: H. V. Rector, J. D. 
cotton seed,"’ reports J. A. Collier, James, L. M. Wright, assistant plant manager, George A. Head, plant manager, 
president. ‘Experience on our own whng Chambless, eat rad oy nny, : - ay | fg tyes a po y bf 
: . rby, assistant transportation foreman, C. T. Burton, J. M. Hall; Second row: E. L. 
1,500 acre plantation agrees with il, RE. Phillips, O. L. Wells, W. L. Klas, D. F. Gant, Fred Stephens, L. C. 
Experiment Station findings that the Griffin, Jr., Jack Boaz, R. B. McIntire, J. C. Henley, chief mechanic; Back row: 
better the coverage, the better the L. E. Davidson, Storer Coulsey, D. R. Casteel, E. L. Gowin, A. L. Brown, J. W. 
results in the field.”’ Phillips, J. F. Twyford, C. B. Puckett, W. L. Snowden, G. W. Dunn, W. E. McClen- 

don, E. L. Reynolds. Driver Ralph White was absent. 
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November Weather Bad 
Except in Far West 


November ended with a 
as one of the worst months in the 
memory of the industry, as far as 
the weather’s influence on cotton is 
concerned. Rain, snow, freezes and 
virtually everything that 
ould hamper harvesting and gin- 
ning reduced total crop prospects, 
quality and the progress of har- 
vesting and ginning. (See ginning 
report elsewhere in this issue of 
The Press). As a result, the trade 
expects the December cotton re- 
port to continue the reduction in 
that has been 
inderway most of the season. 
The big exception to these 
conditions in the 
California. There, harvesting and 
ginning have made good progress 
and the quality of the crop has 
brought a good demand from buy- 
ers. California has ginned almost 
all of the state’s indicated 1,500,000 


bales 


recor d 


else 


the indicated rop 


gen- 


eral Belt is in 











e W. W. Ballard Joins 
Empire Seed Co. 


WILFRED WICKES BALLARD, long- 
time leader in cotton breeding research, 
is retiring from USDA at Georgia Ex- 
periment Station and joining Empire 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Haralson, Ga. 

Ballard joined USDA in 1916 as a 
student assistant. After serving in the 
Navy in World War I, he was at USDA 
stations at Greenville, Clarksville and 
San Antonio, Texas, working with cot- 
ton varieties. Among strains developed 
were Acala cottons that formed the 
basis for varieties upon which the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona industry was 
founded. 

From 1924 to Sallard was en- 
gaged in breeding work with Sea Island 
cottons in the Southeast. He originated 
a strain widely grown there for some 
years and still grown in the West Indies 

Assigned to the Georgia Experiment 
Station at Experiment in 1935, Ballard, 
with his developed Empire 


cotton 


1935, 


associates, 


Ww. W. BALLARD 
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cotton, first introduced in 1942. To meet 
the need for a continuing commercial 
supply of seed, a seed multiplication pro- 
gram was established at Haralson in 
1944 under leadership of W. J. Estes. 

As demand for Empire seed increased, 
the original program at Haralson was 
expanded under the supervision and gui- 
dance of Ballard and S. V. Stacy, head 
of the department of agronomy at the 
Georgia Experiment Station. The seed 
program eventually included four one- 
variety gin communities with about 800 
farmer members. This group of farmers 
was organized as the Empire Seed Pro- 
ducers’ Association, with the Empire 
Pedigreed Seed Co. serving as the sales 
organization. 

Ballard and his co-workers developed 
strains of Empire which were highly re- 


sistant to fusarium wilt and which re- 
tained the desirable qualities of the par- 
ent variety. The wilt resistant strain of 
Empire was released in 1949 for com- 
mercial production and has been grown 
exclusively since then by the Empire 
Seed Producers’ Association. 

Ballard received USDA’s Superior 
Service Award in May, 1951. The award 
was given “For research culminating in 
the production of a superior cotton and 
for devising new techniques in cotton 
breeding.” 


@ BILL FOREMAN, Memphis, 
National Cotton Council public relations 
manager, has been elected a _ district 
director-at-large of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 
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Spindle 


Varied Effects on Quality 
of Cotton 
Harvested Mechanically 
Shown by Research 


XPANDING use of mechanical cot- 

ton pickers during the past 10 years 
has brought several problems. In gen- 
eral, grades have been lower than hand- 
picked cotton because of more trash, 
green leaf stain, spindle twist, excess 
moisture, and oil or grease. Cotton mills, 
in their interest in obtaining higher- 
quality cotton, raised the question, “Could 
any of the difficulties in spinning and 
dyeing of mechanically harvested cotton 
be due to type or improper use of spindle 


moistening agents?” 


Test Procedure 


In 1955 and 1956, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the Ag- 
ricultural Engineering Department of 
the University of California, made a 
study of the effects of type and amount 
of spindle moistening agents on the ulti- 
mate quality of cotton yarn. The study 
was divided so that analysis of cotton 
harvester performance was done at the 
U.S. Cotton Field Station, Shafter, 
Calif., and the analysis of the fiber, 
spinning, and finishing test results were 
done at the Soutwestern Cotton Ginning 
tesearch Laboratory, Mesilla Park, 
N.M. The fiber, spinning, and finishing 
tests were performed by the U.S. Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service Laboratories 


Table 1 Effect of Spindle 
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Spindle Textile 
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Lint 
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Yarn 
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Break factor, 
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or 


grey yarn Rd 


2 yarn—Rd 24.1 

b 21.6 

One-half pint wetting agent to 30 gallons 
Samples from this treatment not tested 

Break factor is based on yarn skein strength 
‘Index of average quality equals 100 

Color measured in terms of Rd and 

Rd values indicate percent reflectance 

b values indicate degree of bluenes 


water 


(yar 


from 0 to 


Moistening 


per 


scales o 


Moistening Agents 


Mesilla Park and Clemson, S.C. 
Cotton used for the studies was Acala 
1-42 grown in Kern County, Calif. It 
was grown on beds and had been fur- 
row-irrigated during the season. In 1955 
the cotton was uniform in height (3 to 
4.5 feet) and standing upright. The 
vield was about 2.3 bales per acre. It 
was about 70 percent defoliated and was 
free of weeds. 

In 1956 the cotton was variable rang- 
ing from three to six feet in height with 
some rank lodged portions. Defoliation 
varied from 50 percent to 90 percent 


at with considerable green bolls and leaves. 
Yield was about two bales per acre. 

The harvesting both years was done in 
October when the weather was clear, 
calm, and relatively dry. Temperatures 
varied from a minimum of 55 degrees F. 
in the mornings to a maximum of 80 de- 
grees F. in the afternoon. The relative 
humidity varied from 60 percent down 
to 30 percent. 

A relatively new single-row, barbed- 
spindle cotton picker was used for the 
study. It was operated at two miles per 
hour by an experienced driver. The 


Table 2. Effect of Spindle Moistening Agents on Cotton Quality, 1956 


Water plus 
W.A./bale 


gals 


Textile oil/bale Plain water /bak 


pints 


Spindle 


Moistener 2 6 pints 2 gals. 8 gals & gals. 
ge 


Picker eff. % 
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Moisture % 
Trash ‘ 


80.9 82.4 
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Trailer 
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Grade Lint trash 


Grade index Composite 96.0 
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‘One-half pint wetting agent to 30 gallons water. 
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* Index of average quality equals 100. 
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Rd values indicate percent reflectance 
b values indicate degree of blueness. 
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of the 
100; 


Meter 
yellowness ; and 


Automatic Color-Difference 
indicate degree of 


Gardner 
+b values 


b scales 
from 0 to 


the 95 percent confidence level due to treatment effects 


Agents on Cotton 1955. 


Quality, 


Water 


4 gals 


bale per bale 


s 7 2 gals 


By 


J. R. TAVERNETTI, 
C. G. LEONARD, 
L. M. CARTER! 


Respectively, Agricultural Engineer, University 
of California, Davis; Physicist, Agricultural En- 
gineering Research Division, ARS, USDA, USDA 
Cotton Ginning Branch Laboratory, Mesilla Park, 
N.M.; and Agricultural Engineer, Agricultural 
Engineering Research Division, ARS, USDA, 


n number x yarn strength) USDA Cotton Field Station, Shafter, Calif 


f the Gardner 
100 b values 


Color-Difference 
degree of 


Meter 


and 


Automatic 


indicate yellowness ; 





spindle moistening agents used 
plain water and water plus a 
agent at rates of two to eight gallons 
per bale, and a textile oil at rates of 
one to seven pints per bale. All cotton 
was ginned the same day as picked, ex- 
cept for that picked late in the day, 
which was held under cover until the fol- 
lowing morning. 
The ginning 
two-stand gin 


were 
wetting 


was done in a modern 
equipped with 24-shelf 
tower drier which was operated with 
inlet air temperatures between 190 and 
205 degrees F. and unit saw-type lint 
cleaners, in addition to a moderate 
amount of overhead seed cotton cleaning. 
Four randomized replications were 
harvested for each treatment. In 1955 
each replication yielded approximately 
one-half bale while in 1956 each replica- 
tion yielded about one-quarter bale. 
Picker efficiency was based on clean 
seed cotton and was obtained by hand- 
gleaning 26 feet (.002 acre) at three dif- 
ferent locations in each replication. 
Moisture content of the seed cotton on 
the plant was obtained by hand-picking 
three samples from each replication just 
before harvesting. Moisture content of 
the seed cotton after picking was ob- 
tained by taking three samples from the 
trailer for each replication immediately 
after being dumped by the picker. Trash 
content of the seed cotton was obtained 
from two samples per replication taken 
from the trailer, while that of the lint 
was obtained from a single sample per 
replication taken from the lint slide in 
the gin. Two one-pound samples per 
replication were taken from the lint 
slide for the grade classing and fiber 
analysis. Two 10-pound samples _ per 


treatment were taken from the lint slide 
for the spinning and dyeing tests. 


Results 


The results of the study are given in 
Tables 1 and 2. There was a reduction 
in picking efficiency with the textile oil, 
particularly with the low rates. The oil, 
however, did an excellent job in keeping 
the spindles clean. 

There was no significant difference 
in picking efficiency between plain 
water and water plus a wetting agent, 
or between the various rates at which 
these materials were used. Both ma- 
terials did a resonably good job of keep- 
ing the spindles clean, particularly with 
the high rates. 

There was no correlation between the 
amount of water used and the increase 
in moisture of the seed cotton during 
picking. The maximum increase was 
about three percent with any of the 
rates. There was an increase of from 
one percent to two and one-half percent 
with the oil for which no explanation 
could be given. 

Neither the kind nor quantity of 
moistening material had any effect on 
the trash content of either the seed cot- 
ton or the lint. There were no noticeable 
difference in the ginning of any of the 
cotton except that with the cotton con- 
taining textile oil, light blue smoke was 
emitted from the drier exhaust. 

There were variations in the grades, 
but these could not be correlated with 
either the kind or quantity of moisten- 
ing agent. This was true for both the 
grades based on lint trash only and on 
the composite grades. The lint trash 
grades were determined by the allowable 
trash percentage for the various grades 


Fabricators and Erectors of STEEL BUILDINGS e CON- 
VEYOR TRUSSES e TOWERS e MIXED FEED PLANTS 
e MEAL BINS — for Oil Mills, Gins and Compresses. 


Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., Lubbock, texas 
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in the mineograph publication, “Cotton 
Testing Service’ put out by the Cotton 
Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the USDA in 
1949. The composite grades were the 
grades as determined by the regular 
classers of the U.S. Cotton Classing 
Service in Bakersfield, Calif., based on 
trash, color, and preparation. The grade 
index is based on 94 for Strict Low 
Middling, 100 for Middling, and 104 for 
Strict Middling. 

Lint samples for all treatments, ex- 
cept the one in which water was applied 
to the picker spindles at the rate of four 
gallons per bale in 1955, were processed 
into carded 22’s and 50’s yarns. Luster 
measurements were on the gray 22’s and 
50’s and on the 50’s yarns after being 
mercerized. Color measurements were 
made on the 22’s yarn in the gray, after 
being dyed blue, and after bleaching 
gray yarns. 

Partial results of these measurements 
are given in Tables 1 and 2. There were 
no statistically significant differences in 
any of the spinning and finishing meas- 
urements for 1955. There were signifi- 
cant differences due to treatment ef- 
fects at the 95 percent confidence level 
in seven of the measurements in 1956. 
The practical importance of these dif- 
ferences is doubtful however, since they 
are near to or less than the standard 
error of the measurements involved. Yet 
when the treatments are put in rank 
from highest to lowest quality for each 
of these seven measurements, the over- 
all best treatments are water plus wet- 
ting agent applied at the low rate, and 
plain water applied at the high rate. The 
poorest treatments are textile oil ap- 

(Continued on Page 24) 


Here is a 
100% TRU-FAB 
Cotton Gin Set-up! 


Burr Hopper 
Gin Building 


Seed House 


P. O. Box 404 
Phone POrter 2-8323 





mane te 


RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 


in making word count. Minimum 


morning of week of issue. Please write plainly 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALF Filter presses, screening tanks, single 
otor Anderson Super Duo expellers 

inters, baling presses car inloader, 

#199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 
separating units, bar and disc hullers, 72” and 85” 
stack cookers, 72” 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed drive, 42” and 60” rolls, 
boilers, hydraulic press room equipment V A. 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantie and in- 
stallation Oscar V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas 


FOR AL} der ' ip! Super Duo 16 
twir ’ and 36” filter 
creening tank 
mplete with 
meal coolers 
ors. All in A-l 
Archer Daniels 
Minnesota 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
reas expeller mills Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle. a 
FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Fil- 
ter press« steel cooker 
Fre ig 7 xpel okers. Bauer 
eparating unit. But- 
er 1l7¢é aw Tru-line 


beater ‘ aw 


press. Bar hu 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


Type Speed 


Slipring 900 

Slipring 900 

Slipring 720 

Slipring 900 

Slipring 900 

Sq. Cage 900 

Sq. Cage 906 

Slipring 1200 

Slipring 900 

Sq. Cage 1200 

Sq. Cage 900 

Sq. Cage 1800 

Slipring 1200 

Slipring 900 

Sq. Cage 1200 

Sq. Cage 1800 

Sq. Cage 1800 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. 
Steck. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT 
CHARGE 

Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HAmilten 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 
POrter 5-6348 GArfield 3-6587 





PVP Or VAI, FH0VV.0¥. 1 BLOCK ONE LY Be SPECIAL BARGAINS—AIl steel double box up 
5 oh i packing Hardwicke-Etter press Four 9% rotor 
lifts, like new. Late model 4-90 Mitchell conveyor 
& . “UU. distributor. Steel cleaners §-cylinder Stacy, 7- 
Fairbanks-Morse, 220, 440 volt. 900 r.p.m. motor eylinder 50 Hardwicke-Etter V-belt driven, 4 
—_ ‘ : eylinder Continental, one Mitchell Jembo, 8’ Lum 
mus 4-cylinder after cleaner, 5-cylinder and 7 
vylinder 50” blow-in type Gulletts. Five Murray 
saw type lint cleaners and four 1949 model Con 
tinental lint cleaners. Mitchell convertible and 
Super units in 60° and 66 lengths Two trough 
. . | Continental and Murray Big Reel driers. New 
bin Equipment for Sa e tower driers in any size. 10’ and 14° Lummus and 
one 14° Gullett late model steel bur machines 
FOR SALE—Complete cotton gin plants. Second Late model fully enclosed medium stroke Murray 
hand and reconditioned gin machinery.—Sam stee! tramper. 45° type M and type ¢ Lummus 
Clements Company, Inc., Phones REgent 56-3656 0 and 70” Hardwicke-Etter and two 52” Mur- 
and REgent 5-3764, West Memphis, Ark ray VS steel separators. New and used singk 
double fans, belting, conveyor trough and 
eral line of transmission equipment. For 
- : ~o largest, oldest and most reliable source of used and 
double moting automatic reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Call us 
Continentals with by- regarding any machinery or complete gin plants 
yrs. 5 Murray which you have for sale or trade R. B. Strick- 
Continental land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St Phones Day 
Hardwicke- 6 ‘-cylinder after- p]_-2.8141, Night: PL-3-7929, Waco, Texas 
=i up r s Driers: One No - ~~ 
Hardwicke-Etter 10-shelf FOR SALE—Two 24-shelf Murray driers, one 
burner Kimbell Used Gin with magnet. One set Murray lint cleaners for 
ox 456. Earth. Texas 1-90, saw type complete. This machinery installed 
new in 1952, excellent condition Farmers Co- 
operative Marketing Assn., Box 873, Edna, Texas. 


charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 


FOR SALE—Gin stands: 5-80 saw Murrays with 
ote conveyor, new gin ribs and 


FOR SALE — Cheap. Two electric motors, 40 and 

15 } 2 and 2300 volts with controls. Two 

and 40. Ball bearing line shaft FOR SALE—One complete 5-80 Lummus auto- 

ator, lint flue condenser. Four matic gin, ‘49 model, excellent condition, with 

r blast 7 aw gins with Mitchell ?4-shelf tower drier, diesel power, all-steel, includ- 

s and belt distributor complete with belts for ing press. Will sell all or separate West Port- 
Vacuum separator Gus Wolman, Caldwell land Coop Gin, Taft, Texas. Phone 904-K13 


I 


Texas 

FOR SALE }-#0 saw Continental direct connected FOR SALE 4-90 Continental, electric, steel, irri- 
; 24-shelf gation, possession, $165,000, $60,000 cash, owner 
earry balance. 3,000 bales yet to gin. 5-80 Conti- 
» delinting equipment consisting nental F3, electri steel, irrigation, possession, 
i cleaning, grading and elevat- $160,000, $30,000 cash. 1,100-acre farm. 4 wells 
and treating equipment.—Swint Seed & Grain good cotton and wheat allotment, to trade for gin 
Orchard Hill, Georgia. Phone Griffin 3843. Culligan soft water plant for sale, franchise two 
Telegraph Griffin, Georgia counties, $31,000, doing good business.-W. T 
Raybon, Phone Porter 2-1605, Box 41, Lubbock 

Texas 


mod rush gins impact cleaner, 
-steel down packing press. Excel- 


FOR SALE—One complete 5-80 Lummus auto- 
matic gin machinery $7,500. Has been in operation 
in past years including 1957, in very good condi- 
on. For further details write Kollaja Gin Co., 


>. 
©. Box 278, Ganado. Texas Equipment Wanted 

FOR SALE—Complete 4-80 saw air blast Model 
© gins, all-steel up-packing paragon press J WANTED—-Delinting machinery, if possible com- 
tramper iplex pump base tank and cover, all plete plant with condensers, flue system, intake and 
Continenta *ress alone worth the price of the discharge chutes, pipings, Tru-line gummer, stick 
atl it—} ¢ of James C. Mann, phone 2267, Cov- and green leaf cieaner (Hinckley or Stacy), etc. 
ngton, Ga Prompt delivery, or if still in operatic February 
FOR SALE-—Real bargains in gins to move or after seasonal work. State 
operate where now located. Contact me via tele- make, mechanical condition, Box 

phone TE 5-8555 or P. O. Box 7385, Corpus Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Pres 0 
Christi, Texas. M. M. PHILLIPS Dallas 26, Texas 





California Chooses Blonde Maid of Cotton 


CALIFORNIA’S CHOICE for Maid of Cotton is Janice Brown of Fresno, shown 
here with Harry Baker, also of Fresno, cotton and civic leader. Janice has already 
made a plane tour of the state in behalf of cotton, accompanied by Mrs. Richard 
Tipton, tour director; Mrs. John Tourtillot, publicist; and Jerry Coigny, pilot. She 
returned to Fresno Nov. 25 for a coffee hour and fashion show, arranged by the 
Fresno Cotton Wives Auxiliary and members of the industry. 
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WANTED—Complete cotton gin plants and used 
gin machinery.—Sam Clements Company, Inc., 
West Memphis, Arkansas. 





Personnel Ads 


EXPERIENCED GINNER and 


able. Go anywhere 


avail- 
Have 
pipefitting 
Munford 


repairman 
Our season here is over 
carpenter painting and 
etc. References. Write to P. O. Box $é 
Tennessee 


own tools 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


SEE US for good used re-built engines, MM 
parts, belt lace, and Seal-Skin belt dressing 
Fort Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 918 East 
Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas 


diesel engine, run only 
Boyd, phone HI 2-3944, 
Texas 


FOR SALE—671 G.M.C 
500 hrs. for $2,000 Cc. E 
Rt. 2, Box 645, Austin 4, 


FOR SALE—One 300 h.p., 700 RPM, 440 volt, 60 
eycle, 3 phase, slipring electric motor in excellent 
condition R. W. Kimbell, Box 456, Earth, Texas 





USDA Changes Schedule 
For CCC Cotton Sales 


USDA has announced the 
new schedules of dates for 
offers for CCC cotton: 

Offers under Announcement Number 
NO-C-5, which covers sale of CCC’s 
stocks of upland cotton for unrestricted 
use, will be opened at 4:45 p.m., Central 
Standard Time, on Monday Dec. 16, Jan. 
6, Jan. 27, Feb. 17, and thereafter every 
other week on Monday. 

Offers under Announcement Number 
NO-C-9, which covers the sale of CCC’s 
stocks of upland cotton for export un- 
der the Cotton Export Program during 
the 1957-58 marketing year, will be 
opened at 3:45 p.m., CST, on Tuesday, 
Dec. 3, Dec. 24, Jan. 14, Feb. 4, Feb. 18, 
and thereafter every Tuesday. 


following 
receiving 


Cotton and Synthetic-Silk 
Associations Consolidate 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute and National Federation of Tex- 
tiles will consolidate May 1, 1958, the 
cotton and silk-synthetic organizations 
have announced. 

National Federation of Textiles will 
be dissolved and a Man-Made Fiber and 
Silk Division of ACMI will operate in 
the present NFT offices, 389 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. ACMI’s New York of- 
fice, directed by John W. Murray, will 
operate in conjunction with the other 
division. 


Rice Hulls Increase Yield 


Rice hulls, packed into narrow trench- 
es in an alfalfa field, have increased 
yields in California tests. Better water 
penetration caused the increase, the 
University of California, Davis, reports. 

Researchers think that it might be 
more practical to use residues of ma- 
terial grown on the field, rather than 
to haul in the hulls. This suggests the 
possibility of using cotton burs. Cali- 
fornia testers packed hulls into trenches 
20 inches deep and five feet apart. 


@ TOM J. BASS, Red Oak, N.C., 
is the fourth generation of his family to 
operate a gin there. 
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For Cottonseed Meal 





Ad Gets Results Fast 
— Then What? 


Cottonseed meal advertising of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
got fast results recently—so fast that 
the buyer didn’t know what to do with 
the meal after he got it! 

A feeder at Carbondale, Ill., wrote 
NCPA’s Research and Educational! Divi- 
sion in Dallas: “I bought some cotton- 
seed meal as soon as I read your ad to- 
day. But I do not know how to feed it.” 

The stockman explained that he had 
steers to fatten, and Garlon A. Harper 
of NCPA promptly sent him feeding 
information. 


Coggy Bullock Dies, Made 
Cotton Jewelry 


Coggy Bullock, the 
maker of unusual cotton jewelry, died 
of a heart attack, Nov. 15 at his home. 

He was widely known throughout the 
cotton states for his jewelry and dolls 
carved from pecans, acorns and adorned 
with cotton. Although handicapped by 
arthritis which left him with only 
limited use of his arms and hands, his 
cheerfulness and determination to lead 
a normal life were an inspiration. 


Shelby, Miss.., 


g@ J. B. AETON, Callison, S.C., 
ginner for SAM METTS, has never lost 
a day from work during 23 ginning 
seasons. 





frum Crowe .. to Cinmer.. to Spanner 
-) EVERYONE PROFITS MORE 


CLEANED 
Kein down the line 


Moss Lint Cleaning 


means better grades and higher prices for the 
grower... greater profits and increased business for 
the ginner ...a bale of uniform staple length that 
is combed, cleaned and bloomed for the spinner. 
There's nothing else in lint cleaning equipment that 
offers such a combination of outstanding perform- 
ance with low first-cost, ease of installation and 
economy of operation. Get the facts on Moss Lint 
Cleaners! Write for complete information includ- 
ing names and addresses of Moss owners in your 


vicinity. 


MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


1132 S$ 
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Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbock, Texas 











TIT ee eit itit 7A 0 india Grows More Peanuts 


na t ww  « rm Peanut acreage in India is 10 percent 
The New P F above last season’s, the first official 


1 h.p. 2-Speed tt estimate indicates. Sesame _ plantings, 
however, are reported as five percent 
reduced from 1956. 


Gossypol Research Planned 


Bassic research on gossypol in cotton- 

seed oil and meal will be done at the 

— SCREW University of Tennessee under contract 
ACE GIN BLOWER vanes with USDA. Dr. V. L. Frampton, South- 
ern Utilization Research and Develop- 

To prove that the ACE Gin Blower cone ment Division, New Orleans, will super- 
vise the work for USDA; and Dr. David 


Cleans faster and better SOLVENT EXTRACTION A. Shirley will direct the studies in 


Reduces fire hazards PLANTS 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor FLAKING AND 

: CRUSHING ROLLS @ ED LIPSCOMB, Memphis, 

We will send one for FREE TRIAL. has received the Distinguished Service 

Citation of the Public Relations Society 

of America. He is a past president of the 

- Q _ Re Cc i Society and is public ——— quae 

THE of the National Cotton Council. He re- 

The Ace Co. OIL MILL MACHINERY CO ceived the award for his chairmanship 

of the public relations committee of 

President Eisenhower's People-to-People 

Program to promote international good- 
will. 


- 4 


Tennessee. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


Ocala 1, Florida Fy = 2 pa. . o. ins 




















Spindle Moistening Agents 


Stick and Green Leaf Machines ) (Continued from Page 21) 


plied at the high rate followed by textile 
U. S. D. A. Designed , oil applied at the low rate. 

i Yarns from the 1955 treatments us- 
ing textile oil and the one using water 
plus wetting agent applied at the rate of 
eight gallons per bale were woven into 
fabrics. Samples of these fabrics were 
dyed and their color measured. No sig- 

ca xe ‘ : nificant differences in either fabric color 
P pe ad Bel or appearances were found. Samples of 
HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY co. 4 the unbleached and undyed fabrics were 
4008 Commerce St.. Dallas. Texas examined using an ultraviolet light with 
~ . ’ maximum radiation in the 3660 Ang- 
strom range, and no differences that 
could be attributed to the picker treat- 
ments were found. Samples of lint from 
all the 1955 treatments were similarl, 
examined with similar results. No fab- 
rics were woven in 1956. 
141. and 176-Saw The results of the measurements made 
on the fiber, spinning, and finishing 
e properties of the lint from the picker 
Change-Over Equipment treatments indicated no quality change 
in 1955. However, the 1956 tests show 
a slight trend towards a different dye- 
ing quality for those treatments in 
BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER which high rates ef textile ofl were used. 
= Seed cotton drying was used at the gin 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS on all treatments and possibly removed 
an appreciable amount of the textile oil 
applied to the lint by the picker spindles. 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw The annalysis of classer’s grades and 
picker performance indicate that tex- 
tile oil, plain water or water plus a 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... wetting agent can be used without 
STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL seriously affecting the grade of the cot- 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS ton, but that oil reduces the efficiency of 

the mechanical picker, especially at low 
rates of application. 
PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS Acknowledgement 
The authors wish to express apprecia- 
tion to Harold S. Stanton, formerly ag- 


ricultural engineer, U.S. Cotton Field 

BR 1 T T f R § i] i 1] l } f ( T y R | \ ( ( () Station, Shafter, Calif., under whom the 
e 1955 work was initiated and to the staff 

ATLANTA, GA. and field force of the Shafter Station 


for their combined efforts which made 
these experiments possible. 


These machines are relatively inexpensive, re- 
quire very little horsepower, and are trouble-free 
in operation. Ask a ginner who is running them 
about his sample. 
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Color Measurements Rouiine 
(Continued from Page 16) 


in color, at the same time that the foli- 
age becomes drier and increasingly brit- 
tle. More leaf and trash gets through 
the ginning process in cottons that are 
picked late. 

Cotton from bolls opening after frost 
may be Spotted, Tinged, or Yellow 
Stained, and when such cotton is picked 
and ginned with cotton from bolls that 
have opened normally before frost, 
Spotted cotton may result. Spots are 
also caused by insects, and in localities 
of red soil, low hanging bolls may be- 
come land stained. Thus cotton, as it is 
marketed by the bale in the raw state, is 
far from being all white, as many of 
the general public often suppose. 

At present there are 24 grades for 
Upland cotton in effect, represented in 
physical form by boxes of standards, 
and 13 descriptive, as listed in the ac- 
companying table. 

As for storage, it has been found that 
the normal yellowish color of cotton in- 
creases with age, that there is more in- 
crease in the higher grades than in the 
lower grade, and more increase in 
Spotted or Tinged cottons than in Gray 
cottons. Thus, the color in standard 
boxes stored or used under different 
conditions, may differ considerably as 
time goes on. 

Because of this natural change, it is 
necessary to take precautions in pre- 
paring copies of the standards to keep 
the color at a level within the range of 
the original standards at the time they 
were established. Cottons kept in cool 
and dry storage will not change as fast 
as similar cottons kept in a hot and 
humid storage. 

Color measurements, made in a “re- 
frigeration test” now under way on a 
series of standards held at different 
conditions of humidity and temperature, 
show that even within one year’s time 
the color may change significantly in 
storage. Three paired sets of 1956 stand- 
ards, held for one year at 50, 70, and 
100 degrees F., with one of each set at 
50 percent relative humidity, the other 
at 85 to 90 percent relative humidity, 
show significantly greater changes for 
samples under increasingly higher tem- 
peratures. At each level of tempera- 
ture the samples stored under the high 
humidity changed very much more than 
those held at lower levels of humidity. 

To help prepare the standards uni- 
formly, the instrument is directly used 
in selecting and purchasing bales for 
use in the grade standards, and in 
measuring each of the 1,000 or more 
samples that usually can be prepared 
from each of the bales used in the 
standards. 

Information obtained by use of the 
instrument in studies, such as_ those 
already mentioned, is used to help keep 
the standards uniform, at until 
they are shipped out of the USDA 
laboratories where they are prepared. 
A start was made after the 1956 Inter- 
national Grade Standards Conference 
by storing duplicate sets, approved at 
the conference, in a room in which pre- 
liminary controls were established for 
temperature and humidity. 

In 1956 the signatories to the Confer- 
ence drew, by lot, the set numbers for 
one set of standards to be shipped im- 
meediately following the 1956 conference, 
another to be shipped in the spring of 
1957, and a third set to shipped in the 
spring of i958. Storage conditions for 


least 
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Official Standards 


White 


Good Middling (')* 
Strict Middling (')* 
Middling (')* 

Middling 
Middling (')* 
Good Ordinary (*) 


Gray 
Gray 
Gray 
Gray Strict Low 
Low 

Strict 


Good Ordinary (') 


These grades are prepared for public distribution in practical forms or grade 


grades are descriptive, and are not represented by 
deliverable on futures contracts. Those 


such widely separated cities as Liver- 
pool, Milan, and Bombay, may differ con- 
siderably, therefore the change in color 
during storage also differs considerably. 
In the one-year period, 1956-57, the first 
Bombay set is reported to have changed 
very much in comparison to the set 


Oil Mill Superintendents 
Set Memphis Meeting 


The only regional meeting of the year 
for the Tri-States Oil Mill Superinten- 
dents Association will be held Dec. 7, at 
the Hotel King Cotton in Memphis, ac- 
cording to Association President E. A. 
Gaulding, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

O. D. Easley, Wesson Oil-Snowdrift, 
Memphis, and Association secretary- 
treasurer, is assisting with arrange- 
ments for the meeting which will open 
at 2 p.m. 

Among the features of the program 
will be an address “Lint Quality and 
the Effect on the Finished Product,” by 
Frank Shults, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
Memphis. Earl Hassler, Buckeye, Mem- 
phis, who is serving as program chair- 
man, has arranged a panel discussion— 
“1957's High Moisture and Fatty Acid 
Seed,” in which all attending superin- 
tendents will be asked to join. B. C. 
Lundy, Greenville Oil Works, Greenville, 
Miss., 1958 convention chairman, will 
present a report on the 1958 convention, 


Spotted 


without asterisk 


for Grades of Upland Cotton 


Yellow 
Stained 


Tinged 


GM YS 
SM YS 
M YS 


boxes. The other 
with asterisk art 
such contracts 


The grades shown 
not deliverable on 


grade boxes. 


are 


shipped in 1957. Yet they were identical 
when passed by the delegates to the 
Conference in 1956! 

These are but a few examples of the 
way color measurements are being used 
to help the cause of agriculture in the 
U.S. 


to be held June 4-5-6, in Biloxi, Miss. 

Mrs. C. H. Caldwel!, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Tri-States Oil 
Mill Superintendents Association, has 
announced that the annual Christmas 
luncheon of the Auxiliary will be held 
Dec. 7 for the convenience of out-of- 
town members. The luncheon is sched- 
uled for 12:15 p.m. in Hotel Peabody, 
with Mrs. E. E. Kressenberg, program 
chairman. 

A banquet at 7 p.m. in Hotel King 
Cotton, will officially close the meeting. 


Article Praises Gins 


Gin trash inspections for the pink 
bollworm in California’s San Joaquin 
were the subject of an article recently 
in the Fresno Bee. 

Sixty-three gins in Fresno County are 
giving full cooperation to the program, 
the article pointed out. 


@ GEORGE G. CHANCE, 
Bryan, Texas, president, National Cotton 
Council, visited The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press offices Nov. 18. 





Rubber-Lined Elbows 


Grid Bars 


416-424 AVENUE L 





CONSTRUCTED FOR 


STRENGTH wo SERVICE 


We Manufacture: 


e All Metal Bootless Type Traveling Telescope 
High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors 


All Steel Rock and Green 
All Steel Customer Seed Bins 


Write us for further information and details 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 
GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


PHONE 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Boll Catchers 


PO 5-526! BOX 1438 
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New Booklet This would be reduced to about $368 


: seeieainiintintaainins million for 1959 with reduction in pay- 
“WHICH WwW AY FOR COTTON . ments due to expanded canine aa 
DISCUSSES PLAN no need for the Soil Bank. 
Which Way for Cotton” is the title “Such a program, which offers aid to 
a new booklet prepared by George W. 7 ‘ . each segment of the vast cotton indus- 
Pfeiffenberger, executive vice-president, . : try, could again make the Ll S. cotton in- 
Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., Lubbock. fr / dustry a healthy and expanding one.” 
Twenty-five thousand copies of the ’ ‘ 
blic on are being distributed 


; " . 
istrated with charts and graphs, “ : Retired Cotton Gin Owner, 
rT publicatic n reviews the cotton prob- > = Jack Carter, Dies 
and the objectives of the legislation ° 
ch it proposes. The plan, popularly . . Jack R. Carter, retired cotton gin 
the American Cotton Producer ? owner, died of a heart attack Nov. 15, 
program, has the following at his home in Memphis. He was 58. 
Pfeiffenberger points out Born in Atwood, Tenn., he lived from 
ummary 1920 to 1942 in Memphis, where for 
several years he was a seed buyer for 
Chickasaw Oil Mill. After living 15 
years in Dyersburg, Tenn., where he 
owned and operated two cotton gins, he 
returned to Memphis. 


‘ 


program adopted for cotton 

benefits to the entire cotton 

and to the nation if it is to 

The increased acreage provided 

allow the farmer to produce at 

at, whi a in turn will make In addition to his wife he leaves three 

more competitive at the mil deer. brothers, M. O. Carter of Memphis, 

“The provisions of the plan will per- GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER Charles W. Carter and Henry Carter of 

mit producers, ginners, cotton buyers . ; : Nashville, four sisters, Mrs. Clyde Rice 

and merchants, compresses and ware- normal functions, and give real impetus and Mrs. Thomas Finlay of Nashville, 

houses, and cottonseed crushers to op- to private enterprise. ; and Mrs. J. L. Hall and Mrs. R. R. 

erate with expanding volume, which is “Such a program as this will be less Johnson of Washington. 

the basis for efficient and profitable costly to the government and easier to 

operations. It will permit cotton mills to administer. Whereas the export subsidy 

procure raw cotton at a competitive plus storage, handling and loss on quali- B@ ROBERT PATTERSON, 

price with synthetics and foreign pro- ty, along with Soil Bank payments and Trenton, Tenn., has been named chair- 

juction, which will enable them to com- loss on textile export subsidy program man of the Valley Oilseed Processors’ 

pete more favorably, and to increase con- costs approximately $529 million, the Association research committee, succeed- 

sumption of cotton goods through lower total cost of marketing equalization pay- ing RALPH WOODRUFF, Wilson, Ark. 

prices. It will put cotton back into its ments, and Soil Bank option with no LAWRENCE HODGES, Memphis, is 

traditional marketing channels, allow textile export subsidy would cost the program committee chairman, succeeding 
the cotton exchanges to perform their government only $424 million for 1958. ALLEN SMITH, Memphis. 





HAVING TROUBLE WITH 
GIN COMPRESSED BALES? 


Many gins receive com- 
plaints on the quality of their 
gin-compressed bales. “They 

are broken... below density 
..over-tared.” This is en- 
tirely due to the low moisture 
content of the cotton and is not 
the fault of the press. Abnormally 
dry cotton (below 4% moisture) 
is SO spongy and springy that when 
compressed to standard density, 
the usual number of ties will not 


Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING BER) — 014 the bale, Unless ginners put 


more ties on or less cotton in 


and they || K | f p COM aie RACK! ~ the bale, the ties often a 
~~ Pete | ust What Can You Do About It? 


Use the approved method of moisture 

, restoration developed and recommended 
2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE by the Stoneville Ginning, Laboratory. 
With a Statifier at the lint slide restoring 
6 to 8 pounds of moisture per bale, you 
can consistently turn out neat, full-weight 
bales. Write today for detailed informa 
tion about the Statifier units with the 
new, completely dependable “Magic 
Wand” control. 


Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 





Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


Built to Stand the Pressure’ 





CABLE . KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


25138 ERSKINE STREET 


POrter 2-2894 P. O. Box 5007 Lubbock, Texas 
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e Dec. 7 — Tri-States Oil Mil! Superin- 
tendents’ Association regional meeting. 
Memphis. W. E. Hassler, Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Corp., Memphis, chairman. 


e Dec. 12-13 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis. For information, write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis. 














1958 


13-14—National Cotton Council 
meeting. Westward Ho Hotel, 
Pheonix, Ariz. For information, write 
Council headquarters, P.O. Box 9905, 
Memphis. 


e Jan. 
annual 


e Jan. 21—Cooperative Ginners’ Associ- 
ation of Oklahoma annual convention. 
American Legion Building, Hobart. Mrs. 
Lucile Millwee, P. O. Box 631, Carnegie, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e Feb. 3-4—Cottonseed Processing Clin- 
ic. Southern Regional Laboratory, New 
Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and Val- 
ley Oilseed Processors’ Association. C. E. 
Garner, 416 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis, Association secretary. 


e Feb. 10-11—Annual joint convention, 
Texas Cooperative Ginners’ Association, 
Texas Federation of Cooperatives and 
Houston Bank for Cooperatives. Baker 
Hotel, Dallas. For information, write 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin. 


e Feb. 10-11 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
For exhibit information, write Tom Mur- 
ray, 714 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta. 
Concurrent with joint meeting of Ala- 
bama-Florida, Carolinas and Georgia 
Cotton Ginners’ Associations. 


e Feb. 10-11 — Joint convention, Ala- 
bama-Florida, Carolinas and Georgia 
Cotton Ginners’ Associations. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 714 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, executive vice- 
president, Alabama-Florida and Georgia 
Associations. E. O. McMahan, Bennetts- 
ville, S.C., executive secretary, Carolinas 
Ginners’ Association. Meeting concur- 
rent with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. 


e Feb. 12-14—Cotton Research Clinic. 
Pinehurst, N.C. For information, write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 27-28—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Edgar L. Mce- 
Vicker, 307 Bettes Building, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer 


e March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Cortez, El Paso, 
Texas. Sponsored by Five-State Cotton 
Growers’ Association and National Cot- 
ton Council. 


e March 7-9—West Coast Division, In- 
ternational Oil Mill Superintendents’ As- 
a. Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


e March 10-12 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, em- 
phis. Sponsored by Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, Tennessee Ginners’ 
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Association and Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ginners’ Association, which will have an- 
nual meetings in conjunction with Ex- 
hibit. For information on exhibit, write 
W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. 


e March 10-12 — Joint convention, Ar- 
kansas-Missouri, Tennessee and Louisi- 
ana-Mississippi Ginners’ Associations. 
Memphis, Tenn. Held in conjunction with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. W. Kem- 
per Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
for Arkansas-Missouri Association; Gor- 
don W. Marks, Jackson, Miss., executive 
for Louisiana-Mississippi Association; 
and W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., execu- 
tive for Tennessee Association. 


e April 10-11 — Cotton Merchandising 
Research Clinic. Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Austin, Texas. For information write 


QUESTIONS 
FOR 


ADVERTISERS 


2. ARE YOU 
DOMINANT? 


Use adequate space to 


. and 
tell it with color! The 


tell your story . . 


more your advertising is 


seen, the harder it sells. 
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Joel F. Hembree, P. O. Box 8020, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin. 

e April 13-15 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
of Texas grounds, Dallas. Edward H. 
Bush, executive vice-president, Dallas. 
For exhibit information, write Edward 
H. Bush, president, Gin Machinery and 
Supply Association, P. O. Box 7665, 
Dallas 26. 


e April 13—National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting, Dallas 
Texas. Tom Murray, 714 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, executive secretary. 

e April 14-15—Valley Oilseed 
sors’ annual convention. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. FE. Garner, 416 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 


Proces- 


e April 21-23—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Memphis. For 


T. ARE YoU 
CONSISTENT? 


Plan full schedules to 
tell your story as often 
as possible. Don’t turn 
your advertising on and 


off like a spigot. 


Give your 
advertising 
IMPACT 


in 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


PRESS 


DALLAS 








7” 
“Heat Treated” Gin Saws 
Installed at Your Gin — Call Us 
e Gin Service 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


"Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” 


500 South Haskell DALLAS, TEXAS Phone TAylor 1-0389 


e Gin and Mill Supplies 








REGISTERED COTTON SEED 


Empire cotton produced the all-time highest acre yield ever 
recorded in Georgia in 1956 4-H Cotton Contest with official yield 
of 4,147 pounds per acre. 

EARLIER ° STORM PROOF . WILT RESISTANT 
EXCELS FOR MECHANICAL PICKING 
EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Bill Estes, President 


HARALSON, GEORGIA 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel 


7 Or 


* COTTONSEED 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 


®* SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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information, write AOCS headquarters, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e May 5-6—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. John F. 
Moloney, 19 South Cleveland, Memphis, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Quartz Mountain Lodge, Lake Altus. 
Edgar L. McVicker, 307 Bettes Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


e June 1-3—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association annual convention. Hotel 
Galvez, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 624 
Wilson Bldg., Dallas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-6-—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss. B. C. Lundy, Greenville, 
Miss., and Woodson Campbell, Hollan- 
dale, Miss., co-chairmen. 


e June 5-7—American Cotton Congress 
at Harlingen, Texas, and Matamoros, 
Mexico. For hotel or motel reservation 
write: Harry Nunn, Madison Hotel, Har- 
lingen. For general information write to 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas. 


e June 8-10—International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Baker Hotel, Dallas. H. E. Wil- 
son, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 23-24—Joint convention, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Southeast- 
ern Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
For information, write Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
612 Lawyers’ Building, Raleigh, N.C.; 
C. M. Seales, 318 Grande Theatre Build- 
ing, Atlanta; or Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S.C. 


e Aug. 12-14—Beltwide Cotton Mechan- 
ization Conference. Memorial Center, 
Brownsville, Texas. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e Oct. 20-22—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Chicago. For in- 
formation, write AOCS headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Tennessee Council Will 
Meet Dec. 6 at Chisca 


Congressional leaders associated with 
cotton legislation will address the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Council Dec. 6. The 
meeting is at the Chisca Hotel in Mem- 
phis. 

Speakers will include Senators Stuart 
Symington of Missouri and Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee, and Representatives 
W. R. Poage of Texas and Jere Cooper 
of Tennessee. 

G. F. Parker, Tiptonville, Tenn., is 
president of the Council. 


Subsoiling Hikes Yield 
Subsoiling increased cotton yields for 
Cecil Johnson, Clarendon, Ark. 
Subsoiled land could be cultivated ear- 
lier and stored more water in the soil. 
Fewer irrigations were needed, he 
reported. 


a J. D. FLEMING, Memphis, 
executive vice-president, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, has sent 
information on the Soil Bank situation 
and cotton acreage allotments to agri- 
cultural workers of the Cotton Belt. 
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Cotton’s Postmark 
(Continued from Page 8) 


securing better stands of cotton and 
other crops on heavy clay soils. 

The real objective of the mechaniza- 
tion research is to find ways to help 
the farmer deliver to the gin a high- 
quality product with the least possible 
hand labor and at the lowest possible 
cost. Obviously, machine harvest is an 
important feature of this entire pro- 
gram. A great deal of the time and ef- 
fort of the research engineers is di- 
rected toward improving machine har- 
vesting. Interestingly enough, some of 
the problems associated with harvesting 
have their origin in seedbed prepara- 
tion. 

Excellent cooperation exists between 
the engineering staff and farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers. The farmer has 
been the beneficiary, as this fine work- 
ing relationship has resulted in im- 
provements in farm machinery. 

Weed control research at Stoneville 
includes work with all crops being 
grown in the area. Chemical as well as 
mechanical methods for controlling weed 
pests are being investigated. Some of 
the perennial weeds, such as Johnson- 
grass, redvine, and trumpet creeper, are 
difficult to control in growing crops. 
Fundamental studies are under way to 
learn more about the growth, develop- 
ment, and dissemination of these pests 
in order to find a point of attack. 

A carefully planned program for test- 
ing the disappearance and accumulation 
of herbicides in the soil was instituted 
several years ago. The system involves 
very small field plots where applications 
of chemicals are made to simulate two, 
four, six, and eight years of use. Cotton, 
corn, soybeans, and oats are used as 
test crops in the field, and soil samples 
are taken to determine the rate of dis- 
appearance of the chemical by bio-assay. 

An economic evaluation of weed-con- 
trol practices, and combinations of prac- 
tices, in cotton has been made on a field 
scale during the past five years. This is 
a cooperative project involving the De- 
partments of Farm Management, Weed 
Control, and Mechanization. 

Entomologists working with cotton in- 
sects recognized early the great possibi- 
lities of the chlorinated hydrocarbons in 
controlling cotton pests. Favorable re- 
sults with low-gallonage sprays  pro- 
moted the use of materials applied in 
this manner. 

Today, the entomology program is de- 
signed to examine some of the more ba- 
sic aspects of insect control as well as to 
continue the screening of promising in- 
secticides. A new insect laboratory, 
greenhouse, and insectary are being 
built at the present time. These facili- 
ties will provide controlled conditions to 
supplement the existing field-plot areas. 

The cotton-physiology studies at the 
Deita Station began with the practice of 
defoliation. Experiments with defoliants 
have determined the method of applica- 
tion, time of application, plant condition 
when defoliation can be expected to suc- 
ceed, and most effective materials. 
Throughout these experiments, constant 
checks have been made to detect any 
influence on fiber properties. 

Early this year the results of a three- 
year study on the economics of defolia- 
tion were published. This research was 
conducted on plantations over a wide 
area in the Delta. Large acreages were 
involved, and the cotton was followed 
from the field through the gin. Here 
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CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
CAIRO, ILL. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
WILSON, ARK. 
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Seed-0-Meter {. 


A new 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 
—or all three 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 
without being weighed and recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Carolyn Crow stands be- 
side the electrically con- 
trolled SEED-O-METER. 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. 


Contact us for Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, 
Sampling Knives, and Cotton Scale Repairs. 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


P. O. Box 5092 


device for continuous automatic 


e Re- 
e Takes the guesswork 


e No stops, no 
e No seeds get by 


Phone 2-7111 











GET 


what 


YOU WANT... 


when 


YOU WANT IT 
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As manufacturer's and distributors 
of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 
complete service in the Southwest. 


Call us for ACTION! 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 


29 








Note the het air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cottun by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screens. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 


conditions 


STACY Cotton Drying, Cleaning 
and Extracting System 


iy By actual laboratory test Stacy Spider Arm 
( . y \ Cleaner Cylinders expel more motes, trash and 
44 A DLO stems than any other type of cleaner using 
= wire-mesh screen 


>) 


During the past year many Stacy Cleaners have been equipped with 
Grid Bars instead of screens with amazing results. In examining the 
trash we found full cotton leaves, and practically all 

of the stems, sticks and trash were removed, most of 

which could not possibly have passed through a wire- 

mesh screen 


» Grid Bars are available for all Stacy Cleaners 
now in the field. The more leaf trash left in the cot 
ton entering the gin stands, the greater the loss o 
lint at the lint cleaners, as the cotton fibres adhere to 
each particle of trash and is thrown off 


‘ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas, Texas 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 











FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 


Anywhere — Anytime 


New Motors: Electric Motor Repair 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 


and Rewinding 


DAYTON BELTS 
LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 








PAPER AND METAL 


“TACAS 


Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


« Texas Tag & Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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the rather unusual combination of plant 
physiologists and economists cooperated 
to find some answers and to point out 
areas where present knowledge is de- 
ficient. 

With added facilities and personnel, 
the physiology program has been ex- 
panded to include work on boll drop and 
the response of cotton seedlings to low 
temperatures. Preliminary results show 
great promise for advances in cotton 
production. 

To be worthy of recommendation, a 
production practice must reduce costs, 
reduce labor requirements, or produce a 
higher quality product which will return 
more profit to the farmer. Management 
and cost studies at the Delta Station 
are designed to evaluate practices and 
combinations of practices under field 
conditions. These investigations have 
served as guides to sound farm manage- 
ment and have made invaluable contri- 
butions toward helping shape the re- 
search program. 

The defoliation and weed-control cost 
studies mentioned earlier are examples 
of research in the field of management 
and costs. Similar evaluations are un- 
der way on supplemental irrigation and 
livestock production in the Delta. 

Soil-fertility experiments have always 
been a part of the station’s research 
program. Results of early tests showed 
the need for nitrogenous fertilizers in 
maintaining crop yields. These early 
tests also demonstrated that most soils 
in the Delta are wel! supplied with 
phosphorous and potash. Accumulated 
data from fertility plots on many loca- 
tions in the area have shown that ap- 
proximately 12 percent of the cultivated 
land is deficient in either phosphorous, 
potash, or both elements. Experiments 
are now being conducted to help cali- 
brate soil tests in the laboratory in 
order to define the areas of deficiencies. 

The value of winter legumes in crop 
production has been carefully evaluated. 
In plots maintained for 30 years, winter 
legumes have been compared with com- 
mercial nitrogenous fertilizer for cotton 
production. Detailed analyses of the 
physical and chemical properties of soils 
in these plots and crop yields have 
shown that the only value of the le- 
gumes is the nitrogen they supply. 

Early work with anhydrous ammonia 
at the Delta Station promoted the use 
of this material. Farmers from the Mid- 
south and other sections flocked to the 
station to gain information on the use 
of this cheap source of nitrogen. 

Work with anhydrous ammonia and 
other materials has continued to deter- 
mine accumulation and loss of nitrogen 
in different soils. Field and laboratory 
studies are in progress on nitrogen re- 
lationships on heavy clay soils which are 
expected to solve some fertility prob- 
lems. 

Irrigation, crop rotations (including 
sod), and deep tillage experiments are 
part of the soils program. Conscious of 
practical problems associated with soil 
losses and plant-soil-water relationships, 
this research is looking to the future. 


e Much Other Research — Other areas 
of research at the Delta Branch Experi- 
ment Station include corn and small 
grains, forage crop diseases, horticul- 
ture, livestock, livestock insect control, 
forage and pasture crops, sesame and 
castorbeans, soybeans, and forestry. 
Space does not permit a detailed ac- 
count of the work in these departments. 
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Spend Less and Get More 











by installing Gullett Stick & Green 


-By PASS 


Leaf Removing Units on your pres- 
MITCHELL SUPER UNIT 





ent Super Unit Extractor Feeders. 





No change required in existing 
plant—-no extra horsepower required 
—very little time required for 


installing. 











GET THE MOST CLEANING 
FOR THE LEAST DOLLARS! 





Shown at left, USDA Designed Green Leaf and 
Stick Remover on Mitchell Super Units as Ap- 
plied by Gullett Gin Co. 





(Patent Applied for.) 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U. 


Phones: 2561 — 2571 — 2581 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


TEMPLE, TEXAS ATHENS, GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Phone: Prospect 3-4890 Phone: Liberty 3-2886 Phone: WHitehall 6-7510 








Fifth of a Series, ‘‘Pointing Out Superior Features of HARDWICKE-ETTER GINS"' POINT FIVE 
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ROLL BOX WN oe HARDWICKE-ETTER devel. 
oY, oped the FIRST mote system. A 

rotating, self-cleaning mote cy!- 

* jnder eliminates reciprocating 


ADJUSTABLE boards. : 
SCROLL TEN YEARS field service 
PROVE it the MOST EFFICIENT 


and MOST POSITIVE moting sys- 
tem today. Here's why: 


HARDWICKE-ETTER vocuum 

type moting has OPERATOR 

CONTROL. Adjustable scroll 

ORDINARY vacuum cylinder permits opera- 

Pe a Me 

, suction line volves increase or 
decrease vocuum pressure. 


GINNING RIB 








Mote 


Motes, pepper and pin trash are 
removed at the “Critical Moting 
* Point” (when they are actually 
free from: the lint) and trash is 
discharged through a seporate 
suction pipe. 
HARDWICKE-ETTER 
POSITIVE MOTING | 























HARDWICKE-ETTER siemen’tese 





* EMPHASIZE QUALITY COTTON 


With Murray Inclined “‘“GRID" Cleaners — A 
far greater cleaning performance and a 
smoother undisturbed flow of cotton. 


Inclined Cleaners built in the 5-, 7-, 9-, or 
11-cylinder type with a choice of 52%” or 
72” widths in the 5- and 7-cylinder, and 
Fe ay 72” widths only in the 9- and 11-cylinder 
dg type, furnished with rigid individual Grid 


| 


sections 
p Fan Type and octagon-shaped steel cylin- 
- 
\y 


“a ders with heavy-duty shafts fitted with per- 
P manently sealed Ball Bearings and V-Belt 
Gang. Drive. 


yy 
Plain type or Vacuum Discharge Hoods are 
Above partial cleaner with cylinders furnished depending upon the installation. 


removed offords view of individual Either Suction type or Gravity type bottom 
rigid grid sections. Hoppers are also available. 
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